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| LIFE OF- 
DR. JOHNSON, L. L. D. 


THERE is not perhaps in the whole annals of literature, a 
life which has afforded more events for the detail of the 
biographer, than that of the very extraordinary character, 
which is the ſubject of the following memoirs. As it is natu- 
ral that the merits and demerits, June and literary, of a 
man ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed in the de ents of biograph 
and criticiſm as ſohnſon, ſhould attract the notice and call f 
the exertions of numerous writers; it is not to be accounted 
fingular, that beſides ſeveral ſlight ſketches of his lite taken by 
unknown authors, both favourable and copious narratives ſhould 
have been preſented to the world io? Hawkins, Mr. 
' Boſwell, Mr. Tyers, Mrs. Piozzi, owers, and Mr. Ar- 
thur Murphy ; who from their intimate acquaintance with him, 
were enabled to write from perſonal knowledge. Theſe ſe- 
veral writers, by repreſenting his character in different lights, 
contrafting his virtues with his faults, and Uiplaying in a variety 
of anecdotes and incidents, the ſtrength of his mind and the 
poignancy of his wit, have greatly contributed to the inſtructi- 
on and entertainment of thoſe Who are 1 inclined 
to the reading of biography. Amongſt the number ſpecified, 
the publications of Sir Joha Hawkins and Mr. Boſwell being 
more elaborately compoled, claim a pre-eminence over the 
reſt, and entitle their authors to the appellation of his biogra. 
phers ; while the accounts of the others being compreſſed by 
abridgment, are more properly denominated * Biographical 
Sketches.” Anecdote, and Eflays'— The ma; of 
the facts related in the preſent account, have therefore of 
courſe been taken from the narratives of the before mentioned 
biographers, with the additions of ſuch particulars, as other 
narratives have been found to upply- | 
Samuel Johnſon was the eldeſt ton of Michael Johnſon, a 
bookſeller at Litchfield, in which city this great man was born, . 
on the 7th of September 1709. His mother Sarah Ford, was 
the ſiſter of Dr. Joſeph Ford, an eminent phyſician and father 
of Cornelius Ford, chaplain to Lord Cheſterhield, ſuppoled to 
be the parſon in Hogarth's Modern Midnight Converſation'— 
a man of great parts, but * manners. — Mrs. Ford was 


2 woman of diſtinguiſhed underſtanding, prudence and piety, 
As ſomething exuraordinary izoſen related of the infant Rate 
; of 
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of a great genius, we are told by Mrs. Piozzi and Sir John 
Hawkins, that at the age of three years Johnſon trod by ac- 
cident upon one of a brood of eleven ducks, and killed ity and 
upon that occalion made the following verſes. 


Here lies good maſter duck, 
Whom Samuel Johnſon trod on. 
If it had liv'd, it had been good /zch, 
For then we'd had an odd ame. 


But very extraordinary muſt be that credulity that can ad- 
mit of theſe verſes being the production of a child of ſuch an 
early age; credulity however is relieved from the burthen of 
doubt by Johnſon's having himſelf aſſured Mr. Boſwell, that 
they were made by his father who wiſhed them to paſs for 
his ſon's. He added, my father was a fooliſh old man, that 
is to ſay, fooliſh in talking of his children. 

ohnſon was initiated in claſſical learning at the free ſchool 
of his native city, under the tuition of Mr. Hunter, and having 
afterwards refided ſome time at the houſe of his couſin Corne - 
lius Ford, who aſſiſted him in the claſſics, he was by his ad- 
vice, at the age of fifteen, removed to the ſchool of Stour- 
bridge in Worceſterſhire, of which Mr. Wentworth was then 
maſter, whom he has deſcribed as a very able man, but an 
idle man; and to him unreaſonably ſevere. '—Parſon Ford 
he has deſcribed in his life of Tonten, as a clergyman at that 
time too well known, whoſe abilities, inſtead of furniſhing con- 
vivial merriment to the voluptuous and the diſſolute, might 
have enabled him to excel among the virtuous and the wiſe.” 

On the 31ſt of October 1728, he was entered a commoner 
of Pembroke College, Oxtord, being then in his nineteenth 
year. Of his tutor Mr. Jourden, he gave the following ac- 
count. He was a very worthy man, but a heavy man, and 
I did not profit much by his inſtruction ; indeed 1 did not at- 
tend him much.” He had, however, a love and reſpect for 
Jourden, not for his literature, but for his worth. * When- 
ever, ſaid he, a young man becomes Jourden's pupil, he be- 
comes his fon. ? 

In the year 1730, Mr. Corbet, a young gentleman whom 

ohnſon had accompanied to Oxtord as a companion, left the 

niverſity, and his father, to whom, according to the account 
of Sir John Hawkins, Johnſon truſted for ſupport, declined 
contributing any farther to that purpoſe 3 and, as his father's 
buſineſs was by no means lucrative, his remittances were con- 
ſequently' too ſmall to ſupply even the decencies of external 
appearance. Thus unfortunaiely fituated, he was under the 
neceſſity of quitting the Univerſity without a degree, _ 
| | en 
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LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON. - 
been 2 member of it little more than three years. This was a 
circumſtance which in the ſubſequent part of his life he had 
occaſion to regret, as an obſtacle to his obtaining a ſettlement, 
whence he might have derived that ſubſiſtence which he 
could not procure dy any othe: means. 

In December 1731, his father died, in the 7gth year of his 

in very narrow circumſtances, fo that for preient ſu 
he condeſcended *o accept the 1 ot uſher, in the 
free grammar ſchool at Market in Leicefterſhire, 
which he relinquiſhed in a ſhort cime, and weit to reſide at 
Birmingham, where he derived confiderable benefit from ſe. 
veral of his literary uQtions. 

Notwithſtanding apparent auſterity of his „ he 
was by no means inſenſible to the power of female charms ; 
when at — — — —— — — 

d, a er, to m he ed a 

oa — the warm admirer of Mrs. Porter, widow 
of Mr. Henry Porter, mercer in Birmingham. [t was, he 
ſaid, * 2 love match on both ſides, and judging from a de- 
ſcription of their perſons, we mutt ſuppoſe that the paſſion was 
not inſpircd by the beauties of form or graces of manner ; but 
by a mutual admiration of each others minds. Johnſon's ap- 
pearance is deſcribed as very forbidding. * He was then lean 
and lank, ſo that his immenſe ſtructure of bones was hideouſly 
ſtriking to the eye, and the ſcars of the ſcrophula were deep- 
ly viſible. He alſo wore his hair which was ſtraight and iff, 
and ſeparated behind ; and he had ſeemingly convulfive ftarts 
and odd geſticulations, which tended at once to excite ſurpriſe 
and ridicule.” Mrs. Porter was double the age of Johnſon, 
and her perſon and manner as deſcribed by Garrick were by 
no means pleaſing to others. She was, he ſays very lat, 
with a boſom more than ordinary protuberance. Her 
ſwelled cheeks were of a florid red, produced by thick paint- 
ing, and increaſed by the liber:! uſe of cordials; ſhe was 
flaring and fantaſtic in her dreſs, an affected both in her ſpeech 
and her general behaviour It was 20nd a doubt, hover or, 
that * hatever her real charms might hare been, ir: the eve of 
her huſband ſhe was extremely beautiſul, ior in her epitaph 
he has recorded her as luch, and giver many inftance in his 
writings of a fincere and permaneat affection. 

With the property he acquired with nis wife, which is ſup- 
poſed to have amounted to about Sol. he attempted to eſtauliſli 
a boarding ſchool for young gentlemen it Eq al, near Litch- 
held; bat the plan proved abortive, the only pupils put under 
his cars, were Garrick, the celebrated Eugliſh Roſcius, his 
brother George, and a Mr. Ofi-ly a young gentleman of good 

As fortuuc 
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who died early.“ Diſappointed in his 1 
deriving a ſubſiſtence tw the Nablichment of a boarding 
ſchool, he ſet out on the 2d of March, 1737, being then in 
the 23th year of his age, for London; and it is a memorable 
circumſtance, that his pupil Garrick went there at the fame 
time, with an intention to complete his education, and follow 
the profeſſion of the law. They were recommended to Mr. 
Colſon, maſter of the mathematical ſchool at Rocheſter, by 
a letter from a friend, who mentions the joint expedition of 
theſe two eminent men to the mettopolis in the following 
manner. 

* This young gentleman and another neighbour of mine, 


and Mr. Johnſon to try his fate with a wy — and endea- 
vour to get himſelf employed in ſome tranſlation, either from 
the Latin or the French. | is a very good ſcholar, and 
I] have great hopes he will turn out a fine tragedy writer.“ 
In London he found it neceſſary to praftiſe the moſt rigid 
economy, and his Ofe«/zs in the Art of Living in Londen, 
is the real character of an Iriſh painter, who initiated him 
in the mode of living cheaply in London. Here he experienced 
the kindneſs and hoſpitality of Mr. Hervey, one of the 
branches of the Briſtol family ; and ever after retained a 
— ſenſe of the ſervices he rendered him. Not very long 

fore his death, he thus deſcribed this early friend, Harry 
Hervey, he was a vicious man, but very kind tome. If you 
call a dog Hervey I thall love him,” 

In three months after he came to London, his tragedy 
being as he thought completely finiſhed, and fit for the ſtage, 
He ſolicited Mr. Ficetwood, the manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre, to bring it out at his houſe ; but Mr. Fleetwood de- 
clined receiving it. Soon after he was employed by Mr. Cave, 
as a co-adjutor in his magazine, which for ſome years was his 
principal reſource for ſupport. His firſt performance in the 
* Gentleman's Magazine“ was a Latin Ode, A U: barum, in 
March 1738; a tranſlation of which by an unknown correſ- 
por.dent appeared in the Magazine for May following- 

At this period the miſconduct and misfortunes of Savage had 
reduced him to the loweſt ſtate of wretchedneſs, 5 a writer 
for bread ; and his viſits at St. Joha's Gate, where as Gen- 

tleman's 


About this time he was zMducuſly engaged in his tragedy called Irene 
with which his fricnds were ſo weil picaſcd that = advited him to procec 
wh it. It is founded upon à paſſige in Smoliet's Hiſtury of rhe Turks, a 
deck which he atterwards highly prouicd aud rccemmended in the Rambler, 
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eman's Magazine“ was originally printed, naturally brought 
Johnſon and him together, and as they both — great 
abilities, and were equally under the preſſure of want, they 
had naturally a fellow feeling : ſo that in a ſhort time the 
ſtricteſt intimacy ſubſiſted between them. Johnſon mentioned 
to Sir Joſhua Reynolds ſome of their whimfical adventures in 
an early life, and in his writings deſcribes Savage as having a 
* gracetul and manly deportment, a ſolemn dignity of mien, 
but which upon a nearer acquaintance ſoftened intoan engaging 
eaſineſs of manners. How much he admired his friend Sa- 
vage, for that knowledge of letters which he himſelf ſo much 
cultivated, and what kindneſs he enteriained for him is evi- 
dent, from ſome verſes he wrote for the * Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine, for April 1738. 

About the ſame time he became acquainted with Miſs Eliz- 
abeth Carter, the learned tranſlator of Epifetus, to whom 
he ſhewed particular tokens of reſpect, and in the fame Ma- 
ous complimented her in an Enigma to Eliza, both in 

re:k and Latin. He writes Mr. Cave, I think ſhe ought 
— — in as many different languages as Lewis Le 

rand.“ 

In May 1738, he publiſhed his Landen, a Poem, written in 
imitation of the third ſatire of Juvenal. It has been gene- 
rally ſaid that he offered it to ſeveral bookſellers, none of 
whom would purchaſe it. Mr. Cave at length communicated 
it to Dodſley, who had judgment enough to diſcern its intrinſic 
merit, and thought it creditable to be concerned in it. Dodſley 
gave him ten pounds for the copy. It is remarkable that it 
came out on the ſame morning with Pope's Satire, entitled 
One Thouſand Seven Hundred and Thirty Eight.* Pope 
was ſo ſtruck with its merit, that he fought to diſcover the au- 
thor, and propheſied his future fame, and from his note to 
Lord Gower, it ſeems that he was ſucceſsful in his enquiries. 
From a ſhort extract in the Gentleman's Magazine for May, 
it appears that the poem got to the ſecond edition in the ſpace 
of a week. Indeed this admirable production laid the foun- 
dation of Johnſon's fame, 

In the courſe of his engagement with Cave, he compoſed 
the Debates in the Senate of Magna Lilliputia, the firſt 
number of which appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine“ 
for June 1738, ſometimes with feigned names of the ſeveral 
ſpeakers, with denominations formed of the letters of their 
real names, ſo that they might be eaſily decyphered. Parlia- 
ment then kept the preſs in a kind of myſterious awe, which 
rendered it neceſſary to have recourſe to ſuch devices. The 
debates for ſome time were takeu and digeſted by Guthrie, and 

| atierwards 
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afterwards ſent by Mr. Cave to Johnſon for revifon ; when 
Guthrie afterwards was engaged in a diverſity of employment, 
and the ſpeeches were more enriched by the acceſſion of John 
fon's genius: it was reſolved that he ſhould do the whole 
himſelf from notes furniſhed — perſons employed to attend in 
both houſes of parliament. His ſole compoſition of them be- 

an November 19, 1740, and ended February 23d, 1742-3. 

rom that time they were written by Hawkeſworth to the 

ar 1760. 

"He derived however, ſo little emolument from his literary 
uctions, that notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of his Londor, 
e was willing to accept of an offer made him of becoming 
maſter ot a free ſchool, at a falary of 9 — a year; but 
as the ſtatutes of the ſchool required that he ſhould be a Maſter 
of Arts, he was under the neceſſity of declining it. It is ſaid 
of Pope to his honour, that without any knowledge of John- 
fon but from his London, he recommended him to Lord 
Gower, who by a letter to a friend of Swift endeavoured to 
procure him a degree from Trinity College Dublin ; but the 
expedient failed, and it is ſuppoſed that Swift declined to in- 
terfere in the buſineſs; to which circumſtance Johnſon's 
known diſlike to Swift has been often imputed. | 
Thus diſappointed, he was under the neceſſity of perſever- 
ing in that courſe into which he was forced, and therefore re- 
ſumed his deſign of tranſlating Father Paul's Hift-ry of the 
Council of Trent in two volumes quarto, which were announc- 
ed in che Weekly Miſcellany, OR. 21ſt, 1738. Though 
twelve ſheets of this tranſlation were printed off, — 2 
was unfortunately fruſtrated in his d 3 for it happened 
that another Samuel Johnſon, librarian of St. Martin in the 
Fields, and curate of that pariſh, had engaged in the ſame 
undertaking, under the patronage of the learned Dr. Pearce, 
the conſequence of which was an oppoſition, that deitroyed 
the productive effects of both the works. 

In the ſame year he took part in the oppoſition to the ad- 
miniſtration of Sir Robert Walpole, and publiſhed a pamphlet 
entitled, Marmor Norfolcienſe by Probus Britannicus, in which 
he inveighed againtt the Brunſwick ſucceſſion and the mea- 
ſures of government conſequent upon it, with the moſt intem- 
perate zeal, and pointed farcaſm. Sir John Hawkins ſays, 
that the jacob te principles inculcated in this pamphlet arouſ- 
ed the vigilance of the miniſtry, and that a. warrant was iſſued 
and meſſengers employed to apprehend the author, who it 
ſeems was knowa; but that he eluded their ſearch, by retir- 
ing to an obſcure lodging in Lambeth Marſh. Mr. Boſwell 
aruies the authenticity of this tory, alledging that Mr Steele, 

oac 
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one of the ſecretaries of the treaſury, had directed 
fible ſearch to be made in the records of the treatury, and 
ſecretary of ſtate s office ; but could find no trace of any war- 
rant having been iſſued to apprehend the author of this 
pamphlet. 

This jacobitical production obtained the ſanction of the Tory 
party in general, and of Pope in particular, as appears from 
the following note concerning Johnſon, copied with minute 
exactneſs by Mr. Boſwell from the original, in the poſſeſſion 
of Dr. Percy. 

This | London] is imitated by one Johnſon, who put up 
for a public ſchool in Shropſhire, but was diſappointed. He 
has an infirmity of the convulfive kind, that attacks him 
ſometimes, ſo as to make him à ſad ſpetacie. Mr. P. from 
the merit, of this work, which was all the knowledge he had 
of him, endeavoured to ſei ve him without his own application, 
and wrote to my Lord Gower, but did not fucceed. Mr. 
Johnſon publiſhed afterwards another poem in Latin, with 
—— the whole very humorous, called the * Norfolk Pro 
, A ihe cloſe of the year 1739, the friends of Savage com- 
miſerating his caſe, raiſed a ſubſcription to enable that unfor- 
tunate genius to retire to Swanſea ; by which means Johnſon 
was parted from his companion, and exempted from many 
temptations to diſſipation and licentioufneſs, in which he in- 
dulged from his attachment to his friend, though contrary ta 
the gravity of his own temper and diſpoſition. 

In the year 1740, 41, 42, and 43, he furniſhed for the 
*Gentleman's Magazine,” a variety of publications, beſides 
the Parliamentary Debates. Amorg theſe were the lives of 
ſeveral eminent men; an eſſay on the account of the conduct 
of the Duke of Marlborough, then the popular topic of con- 
verſation ; and an advertiſement for Oſborne, concerning the 
Bibliotheca Harlciana, or a Catalogue of the Library ot the 
Earl of Oxford. — This was afterwards prefixed to the 
firſt volume ot the catalogue, in which the Latin account of 
books was written by him. Mr. ſborne purchaſed the li- 
brary for 13, o00l. a ſum which Mr. Oldys fays in one ot his 
manuſcripts was not mere than the binding of the books had 
coſt, yet the ſlowneſs ot the ſale was ſuch, that there was not 
much gained by it. It has been cenfidently related with man 
embelliſhments, that Johnion knocked Oſborne down in his 
ſhop with a folio, and put his foot upon his neck. Johnſon 
himſelt relates it differently to Mr. Boſwell, Sit he was im- 
pertinent to me, and I beat him ; but it was notin his thop, it 
was in my own chamber.“ This anecdote has been v11 to 

prove 
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prove [ohnſon's ferocity ; but the matter has been palliated by 
the friends of Johnſon, who imputed it to the arrogant beha- 
viour of the bookſeller. 

In 1744, he produced the Life of Savage, which he had 
announced his intention of writing in the * Gentleman's Maga- 
nine for Auguſt 1743. This work did him infinite honour ; 
being no ſooner publiſhed, than the following liberal commen- 
dation was given of it by Fielding in the * Champion,” which 
was copied into the ©* Gentleman's Magazine for April, and 
confirmed by the approbation of the public. 

« This pamphlet is, without flattery to its author, as juſt 
and well written a piece, as any of its kind I ever ſaw. It is 
certainly penned with equal accuracy and ſpirit; of which I 
am ſo much the better judge, as I know many of the facts to 
be ſtrictly true and very fairly related. It is a very amuſing 
and withal a very inſtructive and valuable performance. The 
author's obſervations are ſhort, ſignificant and juſt, and his 
narrative remarkably ſmooth, and well diſpoſed. His reflec- 
tions open to all the receſſes of the human art; and in a 
word, a more juſt or pleaſant, a more engaging, or a more 
inſtructive treatiſe in all the excellencies and defects of human 
nature, is ſcarce to be found in our own, or perhaps any other 


lan age. 
foboſoo great as his abilities — were had now lived 
half his days to very little purpoſe; he had toiled and laboured, 
yet as he himſelf expreſſes it, it was to provide for the day 
that was over him.* Sir Joha Hawkins has preſerved 


a liſt of literary projects of no lefs than thirty-nine articles, 


which he had tormed in the courſe of his ſtudies ; but ſuch was 


his want of encouragement, or the verſatility of his temper, 
that not one of all thoſe projects was ever executed, He now 


formed a plan for a new edition of Shakeſpear; but in this he 


was anticipated by Warburton, of whoſe competencies tor the 
undertaking the public had then a very high opinian. The 
preparatory pamphlet however, which Johnſon had publiſhed 

on the occaſion, was highly commended by that ſupercilious 
churchman, who ſpoke ot it as the work of a man of great parts 
and genius. "nm ever acknowledged the obligation with 
gratitude, * praiſed me, ſaid he, at a time when praiſe 
was of value to me.” 

In 1746 he formed and digeſted the plan of his great philo- 
logical work, which might then be well eſteemed one of the 


deiiderata of Engliſh literature: It was announced to the public 


in 2747, in a pamphlet entitled The Plan of a Dictionary of 

the Engliſh language, addreſſed to the Right Honourable Philip 

Dormer, Earl ot Cheſterfield, one of his Majeſty's principal 
lecretaries 


„% „„ 
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ſecretaries of ſtate. The hint of undertaking this work is 
faid to-have been firſt ſuggeſted to Johnſon by Dodſley, who 
contracted with him for the execution of it in conjunction with 
Mr. Charles Hitch, Mr. Andrew Millar, the two Meſſrs. 

and the two Meſſrs. Knapton. The price ſtipulated 
was 15751. The cauſe of its being inſcribed to Lord Cheſter- 
field is thus related: I had neglected,” faid Johnſon, * to 
write it by the time appointed. ey ſuggeſted a deſire to 
have it addreſſed to Lord Cheſterfield. I laid hold of this as 
a pretext for the delay, that it might be better done, and let 
Dodſley have his defire.” 
To enable him to complete this vaſt undertaking, he hired 
a houſe, fitted up one of the upper rooms after the manner of 
a counting houſe, and employed fix amanuenſes there in tran- 
ſcribing. The words partly taken from other dictionaries, and 
partly ſipplied by himſelf, having heen firſt written down with 
paces left between them; he delivered in writing their ety- 
mologies, definitions and various fignifications. The autho- 
rities were copied from the books themſelves, in which he 
had marked the ſeveral paſſages with a black lead pencil, the 
traces of which could eafily be effaced. 

His fortunate pupil Garrick having in the courſe of this 

r become joint patentee and manager of Drury Lane theatre, 

ohnſon furniſhed him with a prologue at the opening of it, 

which for juſt and manly criticiſm, as well as poetical excel- 
lence, is uarivalled in that ſpecies of compoſition. 

In 1748, he formed a club that met at a chop-houſe in wy 
Lane every Tueſday _— with a view to enjoy literary diſ- 
cuſſion, and the pleaſure of animated relaxation. They uſed 
to diſpute about moral ſenſe and the fitneſs of things, but 
Johnſon was not uniform in his opinions, contending as often 
tor victory as for truth. This inclination prevailed with him 
throughout life, 

The year following he publiſhed The Vanity of Human 
Wiſhes, being the tenth Satire of Juvenal imitated, with his 
name. This poem is characterized by profound reflection, 
more than pointed ſpirit. It has however — always held in 
high eſteem. The inſtances of the variety of diſappointments 
are choſen fo judiciouſly, and painted fo ſtrongly, that the 
moment they ate read, they bring conviction to every thinks - 
ing mind, 

The ſame year his tragedy of Jene, which had long been 
kept back for want of encouragement, appeared upon the ſtage 
at Drury Lane, through the kindneſs of his friend Garrick. 
Frevious to the repreſentation a violent altercation took place 
between the author and the manager. ſohnſon, like wy 
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authors, little acquainted with ſtage effect, pertinaciouſly re - 
jected the advice of Garrick, and would by no means ſubmit 
his lines to the critical amputation of the manager, till at length 
through the interference of a friend to both parties, he gave 
way to the propoſed alterations, at leaſt in part; and the tra- 
y was produced. 

Before the curtain was drawn up, Johnſon's friends were 
alarmed by the whiſtling of cat calls; but the prologue, written 
by the author in a manly ſtrain, ſoothed the audience, and the 
play went off —_—_ well till it came to the concluſion, when 

rs. Pritchard, the heroine of the piece, was to be ſtrangled 
upon the ſtage, and was to ſpeak two lines with the bow- 
ſtring round her neck. The audience cried out—* Murder! 
murder! She ſeveral times attempted to ſpeak, but in vain: 
at laſt ſhe was obliged to go off the ſtage alive, This paſſage 
was afterwards ttruck out, and ſhe was carried off to be put to 
death behind the ſcenes, no doubt at the ſuggeſtion of Mr. 
Garrick, to which if the author had attended in time, his 
compliance might have ſaved his play. However it is ſaid that 
he acquieſced without a murmur in the unfavourable deciſion 
of the public upon his tragedy, and it appears he was convinc- 
ed that dramatic writing was not his fort, as he was never 
— to have made another effort in that ſpecies of compo- 

on. 

On the zoth of March 1750, he publiſhed the firſt paper 
of the Rambler, and continued it without interruption every 
Tueſday and Friday till the 17th of March 1752, when it 
cloſed. In carrying on this periodical publication he ſeems 
neither to have courted, nor to have met with much afliſtance ; 
the papers contributed by others amounting only to five in 
number, Thete admirable eſſays we are told by Mr. Boſwel!, 
were written in haſte, juſt as they were wanted for preis, 
without ever being read over by him before they were printed. 
The Rambler was not ſucceſsful as a periodical work, not 
more than five hundred copies of any one number having been 
ever fold. Soon after the firſt folio edition was concluded, it 
was publiſhed in four octavo volumes, and the author lived to 
ſee a juſt tribute of approbation paid to its merit in the exten- 
ſiveneſs of its ſale, ten numerous editions of it having been 
printed in London, before his death, befides thoſe in Leland 
and Scotland, 

Sir John Hawkins relates that in the ſpring of 1751, Fe 
indulged himteli in a frolic of midnight revelling. This was 
to celebrate the birth-day of Mrs. Lenox's firſt literary child. 
the novel of © Harriet Stuart.“ He drew the members of the 
Ivy Lane club, aud others, to the number of twenty, L., N 
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Devil tavern, where Mrs. Lennox and her huſband met them. 
Johnſon, after an invocation of the muſes, and ſome other 
ceremonies of his own invention, inveſted the authoreſs with 
« laurel crown. The feſtivity was protracted till morning, and 
Johnſon throughout the night was a Bacchanalian without 
the uſe of wine. 

Though his circumſtances at this time were far from being 
eaſy ; he received as a conſtant viſitor at his houſe, Miſs Anna 
Williams, daughter of a Welih phyſician, and a woman of 
more than ordinary talents and literature, who had juſt loſt her 
fight. She had contracted a cloſe intimacy with his wife, and 
aiter her dea h ſhe had an apartment from him at all times 
when he had a houſe. In 1755, Garrick gave hcr a benefit 
which produced 200l. She afterwards publiſhed a quarto vo- 
lume of miſcellanies, and thereby increaſed her little ſtock to 
3ool. This and Johnſon's protection ſupported her during 
the reſt of her life. 

In 1752 he loſt his wife, after a cohabitation of ſeventeen 
years, and in this melancholy event felt the moſt poignant 
ditireſs. In the interval between her death and burial he 
compoſed a funeral ſermon for her which was never preached, 
but being given to a friend, it has been publiſhed ſince his 
death. The following authentic and artleſs account of his 
fituation after his wife s death was given to Mr. Boſwell, by 
Francis Barber, his faithful negro-iervant, who was brought 
from Jamaica by Colonel Bathurit, father of his triend Doctor 
Bathurit, and came into his family about a fortnight after the 
diſmal event. 

* He was in great affliction, Miſs Williams was then living 
in his houſe, which was in Gough Square. He was buſy with | 
his dictionary; Mr. Shiels and ſome others of the gentlemen 
who had written for him, uſed to come about him. He had 
then little for himſelf, but frequently ſent money to Mr. 
Shiels when in diſtreſs. The friends who viſited him at that 
ume were chiefly Dr, Bathurſt, and Mr. Diamond an apothe- 
cary, in Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, with whom he and 
Miſs Williams generally dined every Sunday. There were 
alſo Mr. Cave, Dr. Hawkeſworth, Mrs. Maſters, the poetels 
who lived with Mrs. Cave, Mr. Carter, and ſometimes Mrs, 
Macaulay ; Mr. (afterwards Sir Jcſhua) Reynolds, Mr. Mil- 
lar, Mr. Dodfley, Mr. Payne, Mr. 8 „che Earl of 
Orrery, Lord Southwell and Mr. Garrick.* Johnſon ſeems 
to have ſought a remedy for the deprivation of domeſtic ſociety 
in the loſs of his wife, in the company of this circle of his 
acquaintance, who conceived ter him the moit ſincere veneta- 
Lon and eltecm. 
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Soon after the Rambler ceaſed, Dr. Hawkeſworth projected 
the Adventurer, in conjunction with Bonnel Thornton, Dr. 
Bathurſt, and others. The firſt number was publiſhed 7th 
November, 1752, and the paper continued twice a week till 
March gth, 1754. Thornton's aſſiſtance was ſoon withdrawa, 
and he fer up a new paper in co junction with Colman called 
the Connoiſeur. Jo ſon was zealous for the fuccefs of the 
Adventurer, which was at firſt rather more popular than the 
Rambler. He engaged the aſſiſtance of Dr. Warton, whoſe 
admirable eſſays were well known. Johnſon began to write 
in the Atverurer April 1oth, 1753, marking h's papers with 
the fignature T. His price was two guineas for each paper. 
Of all the papers he wrote he gave both the fame and the profit 
to Dr. Bathurſt. Indeed the latter wrote them, while Johnion 
dictated ; though he conſidered it as a point of honour not to 
owa them. He even uſed to fay he did not write them, oa 
the pretext that he diFated them only, allowing himſelf by 
this caſuiſtry to be acceſlary to the propagation of faltchood, 
though his conſcience had been hurt by even the appearance of 
impoſition in writing the Parliamentary Debates. This year 
he wrote for Mrs. Lennox the Ded:cat'on to the Earl of 
Orrery,” of her Shakeſpeare illuflrated in two volumes 12mo. 

The death of Mr. Cave, January the 1oth, 1754, afforded 
Johnfon an opportunity of ſhewing his regard for his early 
patron by writing his lite, which was publithed in the Gentle - 
man's Magazine for February: in the end of july he found 
leifure to make an excurſion to Oxford for the purpoſe ot con- 
ſulting the libraries there. He ſtayed,” ſays Mr. Warton, 
about five weeks, but he did not collect any thing in the li- 
braries for his dictionary. 

As the arduous work of the dictionary drew towards a con- 
clution, Lord Cheſterfield, who had treated Johnſon with 
great contempt, now meanly condeſceaded to court a reconci- 
liation with him, in hopes of being immortal zed in a dedica- 
tion. With this view he wrote two effays in the World, 
in praiſe of the dictionary, and according to Sir John Hawkins, 
tent Sir Thomas Robinſon to him for the fam® purpoſe. But 
Johnfon rejected the advances of the noble Lord, and ſpurned 
his proferred patronage, in the following letter, which is wor- 
thy of being preſerved, as it affords the nobleſt leiſon to both 
— and authors that ſtands upon record in the annals of 
iterary hiſtory. 

1 have been lately informed by the proprietor of the 
% World,“ the two papers in which my dictionary is recom- 
mended to the public, were written by your Lordſhip. To be 
ditingaithes is ar honour, which being very little accuſtomed 
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to favours from the great, I know not well how to receive, or 
in what terms to acknowledge. 

* Wh-n upon ſome ſlight encouragement I firſt viſited your 
Lordſhip, | was overpowered like the reſt ot mankind b 
your addreſs, and could not forbear to wiſh that I * 
myſelf Le rairyurur du vainqueur de la terre, that _ 
obtain that regard for which 1 faw the world contending; but 
I found my attendance fo little encouraged that neither pride 
nor modeſty would ſuffer me to continue it. When I had once 
addiefled your loriſhip in public, 1 had exhauſted all the art 
of pleaſing which a retired and uncourtiy ſcholar can poſſeſs. 
I had done all that I ccu!d ; and no man is well pleaſed to have 
his all neglected, be it ever fo le 

Seven years, my Lord, hav2 now paſſed, fince I waited 
in your outward rooms, or was repulſed from your door ; dur- 
ing which time I have been puſhing on my work through diffi · 
cu.tics of which it is uſeleſs to complain, and have brought 
it at laſt to the verge of pu l cauon, without one act ot aſſiſtance, 
one word of encouragement. or one {mile of favour. Such 
treatment I did not expect, for I never had a patron before. 

The Shepherd in Virgil grew at laſt acquainted with Love, 
and found him a native of the rocks. 

Is not a patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern 
on a man fſtro;y'ing for liſe in the water, and when he has 
reached ground encumbers him with help? The notice which 
8 been pleaſed to take of my labours, had it been early, 

been kind; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent 
and cannot chi it, til. I am folitary and cannot impart it, 
till I am known and do not want it, I hope it is no cy- 
nical alperity, not to conſeſs cbligations, where no benefit has 
been received, or to be unw:lling that the public ſhould conſi- 
der me aSowing that io a patron, which Providence has enabled 
me to do for my. elf. 

Having carried on my work thus far, with fo little obligation 
to any tavourer of learning, I ſhall not be diſappointed though 
I ſhould conclude it, if leſs be poſſible, with leis; for I have 
been long awakened from that dream of hope, in which I once 
boaſted myſelf with fo much e xultation 

My Lord, your's, Cc. Ec. 

Johnſon however acknowledged, to a friend, that he once 
received ter: rounds from Lord Cheſterfield; but as that was 
ſo inconſiderable a ſum, he thought the riention of it could 
not properly find place in a leiter of the kind that this was. 
Lord Cheſterfield read the letter to Dodſley with an air of in- 
difference, imiled at the ſeveral paſſages, and oblerved how 
well they were cz;reil.d. He 7 his neglect ot * 
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by ſaying that he had heard he had changed his lodgings, 
and did not know where he lived, and declared he would 
have turned off the beſt ſervant he ever had, if he knew 
that he had denied him to a man who would have been al- 
ways more than welcome. Of Lord Cheſterfield's general 
affability and eafineſs of acceſs, eſpecially to literary men, 
the evidence is unqueſtionable ; but of the character which 
he gave of Johnſon in his letters to his ſon, and the ditte- 
rence in their manners, little union or friendſhip could be 
looked for between them. 

Though he failed in an attempt, at an early period of life, 
to obtain the degree of Maſter of Arts; the univerſity of 
Oxford, a ſhort time before the publicatio i of his diction- 
ary, in anticipation of the excellence of the work, and at 
the ſolicitation of his friend Mr. Warton, unanimouſly pre- 
ſented it to him; and it was couſidered as an honour of con- 
ſiderable importance in the introduction of the work to the 
notice of the public. 

At length, in the month of May 1754, appeared his 
Dictionary of the Engliſh language, with an Hiſtory of 
the Language, and an Engliſh Grammar, in two volumes, 
folio.” It was received by the learned world, who had long 
Wiſhed for its appearance, with a degree of applauſe, pro- 
portionably to the impatience which the promiſe of it had 
excited. The Earl of Corke and Orrery, being at Florence, 
preſented it to the Academia della Cruſca. The academy ſent 
Johnſon their Yocabulario, and the French Academy ſent him 
their Difionaire by Mr. Langton. 

Johnſon, as though he had foreſeen ſome of the circum- 
ſtances which would attend the publication of this arduous 
work, obſerves, * A few wild blunders and rifible abſut- 
dities, from which no work of ſuch multiplicity was ever 
free, may for a time furniſh folly with laughter, and har- 
den ignorance into contempt ; but uſeful diligence will at 
laſt prevail, and there can never be wanting ſome who diſ- 
tinguiſh deſert.” Among thoſe who amuſed themſelves and 
the public on this occaiiun, Mr. Wilkes, in an eſſay printed 
in the Public Advertiſer, ridiculed the following paſſage in 
the Grammar, * H ſeldom, perhaps never, begins any but 
the firſt ſyllable.” The remark is certainly too definite 3 
but the author never altered che paſſage. Dr. Kenrick 
rlreatened an attack, ſeveral years after, in his Review of 
Johnſon's Shakeſpeare, but it was never carried into exc» 
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eution. Campbells Lexiphanes, publiſhed in 1767, and Cal- 
lender's Deformities of Dr. Fobnſon, in 1782, may have ſome 
point and tendency to riſibility, but in the opinion of a ſcholar 
muſt be inſignificant and nugatory. It would be doing in- 
juſtice to the memory of his old friend and pupil Garrick, 
to omit the following epigram, with which he compliment- 
ed our learned author on the firſt appearance of his dition - 
ary. It is happily allufive to the ill ſucceſs of the ferry 
members of the French Academy employed in ſettling their 
language. 

© Talk of war with a Briton, he'll boldly advance 
That one Engliſh ſoldier will beat ten of France; 

Would we alter the boaſt from the ſword to the pen, 

Our odds are ftiil greater, ſtill greater our men; 

In the deep mines of ſcience, tho* Frenchman may toil, 

Can their ſtrength be compar'd to Locke, Newton, and 
Boyle ? | 

Let them rally their heroes, ſend forth all their powers, 

Theirveric men and proſe-men, then match them with ours; 

Firſt Shaxeſpeare and Milton, like gods in the fight, 

Have put tacir whole diama and epic to flight ; 

In ſatires, epiitics, and odes would they cope; 

Their numbe:s retreat before Dryden and Pope; 

And Johnſon well-armed like a hero of yore, 

Has beat forty French, and will beat forty more.” 

Our author having ſpent, during the progreſs of his la- 
borious work, the money for which he had contracted to 
execute it, was {ill under the neceſſity of exerting his ta- 
lents, as he himſelf expreſſes it, in making proviſion for 
the day that was paſſing over him. The ſubicriptions taken 
in for his edition of Shakeſpeare, and the profits of his 
miſcellaneous eſſays, were now his principal reſource for 
ſubſiſtence ; and it appears from the following letter to Mr. 
Richardſon, dated Gough Square, March 16, 1756, that 
they were not ſufficient to ward off the diſtreſs of an arreſt 
on a particular emergency. 

] amoblized to entreat your aſñſtance; I am now under 
an arreſt for five pounds eighteen ſhillings ; Mr. Strahan 
from whom 1 ſhould have received tae neceſſary help in this 
caſe is not at home, and I am afraid of not ünding Mr. 
Millar. If you could be fo good as to ſend me this ſum, I 
will very gratefully repay you, and add it to all former 
obligations.” In the margin of this letter there is a me- 
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morandum in theſe words March 16, 1756. Sent fiz 


guineas, Witneſs William Richardſon.” 

The ſame year he engaged to ſuperintend, and contribute 
largely, to another monthly publication, entitled—* The 
Literary Magazine, or Univerſal Review.“ For this peri- 
odical work, he wrote original eſſays, and critical reviews: 
his eſſays evince extenſive reading and found judgment: 
ſome of his reviews are ſhort accounts of the productions 
noticed, but many of them are examples of elaborate criti- 
ciſm in the moſt maſterly ſtyle. About this period he was 
offered by a particular friend, a church living of conſidera- 
ble value in Lincolnſhire, it he would take orders and ac- 
cept it; but he choſe to decline the clerical function. This 
year the Ivy Lane club was diſſolved by the diſperſion of the 
members. 

In April 1758, he began the [d[cr, which appeared ſtated- 
ly in a weekly newſpaper, called—* The Univerſal Chro- 
nicle, and was continued till April 1760. The I[dler evi- 
dently appeared to be the production of the ſame genius as 
the Ramblcr ; but it has more of real life as well as caſe of 
language. 

Soon after the death of his mother, which happened in 
the beginning of 1759, he wrote his Raſſelas, Prince of 
Abyſſinia, that with the profits he might defray the expence 
of her funeral, and pay ſome little debts which he had con- 
trated. He told Sir Joſhua Reynolds that he compoſed it 
in the evenings of one week, ſent it to the preſs in por- 
tions as it was written, and had never fince read it over. 
He received for the copy 100l.; and 251. when it came to 
a ſecond edition. The applauſe with which this work was 
received, bore ample teſtimony to its merit; indeed, its re- 
ceptioa was ſuch that it has been tranſlated into various 
modern languages, and admitted into the politeit libraries 
of Europe. 

In 1760, Mr. Murphy conceiving himſelf illiberally 
treated by Dr. Franklin, a contemporary writer in his Dit- 
ſertation on Tragedy, publiſhed an animated vindication of 

himſelf, in 2 Poetical Epiſtle to Samuel Johnſon, A. M. in 
which he coraplimented Johafon in a juic and elegant mane 
ner. An acquaintance firſt commenced between junuiwon 
and Mr. Murphy in the following manner. Mr. urphy 
during the publication of his Gray's Inn Journal, ap- 
pened 
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LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON- 79 
pened to be in the country with Foote, the modern Arifto- 
phanes, and having mentioned that he was obliged to go to 
London, to get ready for the preſs one of the numbers ; 
Foote ſaid to him“ You need not go on that account. Here 
is a French magazine, in which you will find a very pretty 
oriental tale; tranſlate that and ſend it to your printer. 
Mr. Murphy having read the tale was highly pleaſed with 
it, and followed Foot's advice, When he arrived in town, 
this tale was pointed out to him in the Rambler, from whence 
it had been tranſlated into the French magazine. Mr. Mur- 
phy then waited upon Johnſon to explain this curious inci- 
dent, and a friendſhip was formed between them that con- 
tinued without interruption till the death of Johnſon. 

In 1762, Fortune, which had hitherto left our author to 
ſtruggle with the inconveniences of a precarious ſubſiſtence, 
arifing entirely from his own lubours, gave him that inde- 
pendence which his literary talents certainly deſerved. His 
preſent Majeſty, in the month of July, granted him a pen- 
fion of 3ool. per annum, as a recompence for the honour 
which the excellence of his writings had been to theſe king- 
doms. He obtained it through the interference of the Earl 
of Bute, then Firſt Lord Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, 
upon the ſuggeſtion of Mr. Wedderburn, now Lord Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain, at the inſtance of Mr. Murphy 
and the late Mr. Sheridan, father of the preſent proprietor 
of Drury Lane theatre, and eminent for his Lectures on 
Oratory, as well as Dictionary of the Engliſh Language. 
Johnſon from this circumſtance was cenſured by. ſome as an 
apoſtate, and ridiculed by others for becoming a penſioner. 
The North Briton was furniſhed with arguments againf the 
miniſter for rewarding a Tory and a Jacobite ; and Churchill 
ſatirized his political verſality with the moſt poignant ſeve- 
rity in the four following lines. 

How to all principles untrue, 

Not fix'd to old friends, nor to new, 
He damns the penfion which he takes, 
And loves the Stuart he forſakes. 

His acceptance of the royal bounty undoubtedly ſubjected 
him to the appellation of penſioner, to which he had an- 
nexed an ignominous definition in his dictionary. It is with 
great propriety remarked uron this occaſion, that“ having 
received a favour from two Scotchmen, againſt whoſe coun- 
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try he joined in the rabble cry of indiſcriminate ĩnvective 3 
it was thus that even-handed juſtice commended the poi- 


ſoned chalice to his own lips, and compelled him to an auk- ' 


ward, though not unpleaſant penance, for indulging in a 
ſplenetic prejudice equally unworthy of his head and heart.” 

In 1763, Mr. Boſwell, from whoſe account the princi- 
pal circumſtances in theſe memoirs are taken, was introdueed 
to our author, and continued to live in great intimacy with 
him from that time till his death. 

Churchill in his * Ghoſt,” availed himſelf of the com- 
mon opinion of Johnſon's credulity, and drew a caricature of 
him under the name of Pompoſo, repreſenting him as one of 
the believers of the ſtory of a ghoſt in Cock Lane, which 
in 1762 had gained very great credit in London. Johnſon 
made no reply, for it ſeems that with other wiſe folks he 
ſat up with the ghoſt. Contrary however to the common 
epinion of Johnſon's credulity, Mr. Foſwell afferts that he 
was a principal agent in deteding 9 impoſtare; and un- 
deceived the world by publiſhing 4: account of it in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for January 1762. 

In February 1764, to enlarge the circle of his literary 
acquaintance, and afford opportunities for canverſation, he 
founded a ſociety which afterwards became diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of the Literary Club, and Sir Joſhua Reynolds was 
the firſt propoſer, to which Johnſon acceded ; and the ori- 
ginal members were, beſides h:mſelf, Sir Joſhua Reynolds, 
Mr. Burke, Dr. Neugent, Mr. Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, 
Sir John Hawkins, and Goldſmith. They met at the 
Turk's Head, in Gerrard Street, Soho, on every Monday 
throughout the year. 

The ſucceeding year 1765, was remarkable for the com- 
mencement of his acquaincance witi: Mr. Thrale, ole of 
the moit emineat brewers in England, and m-mber of parlia- 
ment for Southwark. Mr. Murphy wh, was: timate with 
Mr. Thrale, having ſpoken very highiy of ſohnſon's con- 
verſation, he was requeſted to make them acq-+;inted. This 
being mentioned to johnſon he accepted o an invitation to 
dinner at Mr. Thrale's, and was ſo much pleated with bis 
reception, both by Mr. and Mrs. 'Thrale, and they were ſo 
much pleaſed with him, that his iavitations to their houſe 
became more and more frequent, till, in cou-ie d time he 
ranked as one of the family, and an apartment wos avpro- 
priatæd to him both in their houſe at Southwark, and at their 
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villa at Streatham. Nothing could be more fortunate for 
Johnſon than this connection. He had at the houſe of his 


\ triend all the comforts and even luxuries of life, his melan- 


choly was diverted, and his irregular havits leſſened, by 
aſſociation with an agreeable and well ordered family, by 
whom he was treated with the utmoſt reſpect and even af - 
fection: and it is recorded to the honour of his worthy friend, 
that the patron of literature and talents, of which Johnſon 
fought in vain for the traces in Cheſterfield, he found rea- 
lized in Thrale. 

In the courſe of this year he was complimented by the 
Univerſity of Dublin with the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
as the diploma ex;reſſes it, ch egregiam ſcripturum elegantians 
et utilitatem, though he does not appear to have taken the 
title in conſequence of it. Soon atter, he publiſhed his edi- 
tion of © The Plays cf William Shakeſpeare, with the 
Corrections and Illuſtrations of various Commentators, to 
which are added Notes by Samuel Johnſon,” octavo. Sir 
John Hawkins thinks it a meagre work, he complains of 
the paucity of the notes, and Johnſon's unfitueſs for the 
office of a ſcholiaſt. It was treated with great illiberality 
by Dr. Kenrick in the firſt part of a © Review' of it, which 
was never completed. But it muſt be acknowledged that 
what he did as a commentator has no ſmall ſhare of merit. 
He has enriched his edition with a conciſe account of each 
play, and of its characteriſtic excellence In the ſagacity 
of his emendatory criticiſms, and the happineſs of his inter- 
pretation of obſcure paſlages, he ſurpaſſes every other editor 
of this poet. Mr. Malone confeſſes that Johnion's vigorous 
and comprehenſive underſtanding, threw more light on this 
author than all his predeceſſors had done. His preface has 
been pronounced by Mr. Malone to be the fineſt compoſition 
in our language; and it muſt be admitted, whether we con- 
ſider the beauty and vigour of its compoſition, the abundance 
and claſſical ſelection of its alluſions, the juſtneis of the 
general precepts of criticiſm, and its accurate eſtimates of 
the excellence or defects of its author, it is equally ad- 
mirable. | 

In February, 1767, our author was honoured by a private 


_ converſation with the king in the 1.brary at Buckingham 


houſe, which, as pointedly expreſſed by one of his biogra- 
phers, gratified the monarchic enthuſiaim. The interview 


was ſought by the king without the knowledge of Johnſon. 
g His 
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His majeſty, among other things, aſked the author of fo 
many valuable works, if he intended to publiſh any more. 
Johnſon modeſty anſwered, that he thought he had written 
enough. And ſo ſhould I too, replies the king, If you 
had not written ſo well.” y was highly pleaſed with 
his majeſty's courteouſneſs, and afterwards obierved to a 
friend Sir, his manners are thoſe of as fine a gentleman, 
as we may ſuppoſe Louis XIV. or Charles II. 

In 1770, he publiſhed a political pamohlet, entitled The 
Faſſe Alarm, intended to juſtify the conduct of miniſtry, 
and the majority of the Houſe of Commons, for having 
virtually aſſumed it as an axiom, that the expulſion of a 
member of parliament was equivalent to an excluſion ; and 
their having declared Colonel Lutrell to be duly elected 
for the county of Middleſex, notwithſtanding Mr. Wilkes 
had a great majority of votes. This being conſidered as a 
groſs violation M the right of election, an alarm for the 
conſtitution extended itſelf all over the kingdom. To 
prove this alarm to be falſe, was the purpoſe of Johnſon's 
pamphlet; but his arguments failed of effect, and the 
Houſe of Commons has ſince eraſed the offenſive reſolution 
from the Journals. 

As Johnſon now ſhone in the plenitude of his political 
glory, from the number and celebrity of his miniſterial 

amphlet, an atterapt was made to bring him into the 

ouſe of commons by Mr. Strahan the king's printer, who 
was himſelf in parliament, and wrote tothe ſecretary of the 
treaſury upon the ſubject; but the application was not 
ſucceſsful. 

In 1773 he publiſhed a new edition of his Dictionary, 
with additions and corrections, and in the autumn of the 
ſame year he gratified a defire which he had long entertain- 
ed, of viſiting the Hebrides or weſtern iſles of Scotland. He 
was accompanie« by Mr. Poſwell; whoſe acuteneſs he af- 
terwards obſerves would help nts +nquiryy and whole gaiety 
of converſation and civility cf :a7.ers were ſafficient to 
counteract the inconveniencies of travel ia countries leſs 
hoſpitable than thoſe they were to paſs. 

In the courſe of the years 1773 and 1774, he publiſhed 
a number of pamphlets in vindication of the conduct of 
miniſtry, to whom as a penſioner he had become wholly de- 
voted. Theſe he collected into a volume and publiſhed un- 
der the :itle of © Political Tracts, by the author of the 

Rambler, 
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Rambler, octavo.“ In March he was gratified by the title 
of Doctor of Laws, conferred on him by the Univerſity of 
Oxford, at the ſolicitation of Lord North. In September 
he viſited France for the firſt time with Mr. and Mrs Thrale 
and Mr. Baretti, and rcturncd to England in about two 
months after he quitted it. Foot who happened to be in 
Paris at the ſame time, ſaid that the French were perfectl 
aſtoniſhed at his figure and manner, and at his dreſs which 
was exactly the ſame with what ke was accuſtomed to in 
London: his brown clothes, black ſtockings and plain ſhirt. 
Of the occurrences of this tour, he kept a journal, in all 
probability with a deſign of writing an account of it, but 
for want of leiſure and inclination he never carried it into 
execution. 

This year he publiſhed an account of his tour to the 
Hebrides, under the title of © a Journey to the Weſtern 
Iſles of Scotland, octavo.“ The narrative, it muſt be ad- 
mitted, is wricten with an undue prejudice againſt both the 
country and people of Scotland, which is highly reprehen- 
fible, though it abounds in extenfive philoſophical views of 
ſociety, ingenious ſentiments and lively deſexiptions. Among 
many other diſquiſitions, he expreſſes his diſbelief of the 
authenticity of the poems of Oſſian preſented to the public 
as a tranſlation from the Erſe. This excited the reſentment 
of Mr. Macpherſon, who ſent a threatening letter to che 
author, and Johnſon anſwered him in the rough phraſe ot 
ſtern defiance. 

I received your fooliſh and impudent letter. Any 
violence offered me I ſhall do my bet to repel, and what I 
cannot do for myſelf, the law thall do for me; I hope I ſhall 
never be deterred from detecting what think a cheat by the 
menaces of 2 ruffian! What would you have me retract? I 
thought your book an impoſt ure, I think it an impoſture 
ſtill. For this opinion I have given my reaſons to the public, 
which I here dare you to refute; your rage I defy, your 
abilities, ſince your Homer, are not fo formidable; and 
what I hear of your mcrals, inclines me to pay regard not 
to hat you ſhall ſay, out to what you ſhall prove. You 
may print this if you will.” 

The threats alluded to in this letter never were attempted 
to be put into execution. But Johnſon, as a proviſion of 
dcftence, furniſhed hin. ſelf with a large oaken plant, fix 

feet 
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Feet in height, of the diameter of an inch at the lower end, 
increaſing to three inches at the top, and terminating in a 
head (once the root) of the fize of a large orange. This he 
kept in his bed-chamber, ſo near his chair as to be within 
kis reach. 

In 1777 the fate of Dr. Dadd excited Johnſon's com- 
paſſion, and called forth the ſtrenuous exertion of his vatt 
comprehentive mind. He thought his ſentence juſt, yet 
perhaps fearing that religion might ſuffer from the errors 
of one of its miniſters, he endeavoured to prevent the laſt 
ignominious ſpectacle, by writing ſeveral petitions, as well 
as obſervations in the newſpapers in his favour. He likewiſe 
wrote a prologue to Kelly's comedy of a Word to the Wiſe, 
which was acted at Covent Garden theatre for the benefic of 
the author's widow and children. 

This year he engaged to write a conciſe account of the 
Lives of the Engliſh Poets; as a recompence for an under- 
taking as he thought not very ted:ous or difficult, he bar- 
gained for two hundred guineas; and was afterwards pre- 
ſented by the proprietors with one hundred pounds. In the 
ſelections of the poets he had no reſponſible concern; but 
Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret, and Yalden were inſerted by 
his recommendation. This was the laſt of Johnſon's lite- 
rary labours, and though completed when he was in his 
ſeventy-firſt year, ſhews that his faculties were in as vigorous 
a ſtate as ever. His judgment and his taſte, his quickneſs 
in the diſcrimination of motives, and facility of moral rc- 
flections, ſhine as ſtrongly in thefe narratives, as in any of 
his more early performances; and his ſtyle if not ſo energe- 
tic, is at leaſt more ſmoothed down to the taſte of the ge- 
nerality of readers. The lives of the Engliſh Poets formed 
a memorable era in Johnſon's life. It is a work which has 
contributed to immortalize his name, and has ſecured that 
rational eſteem, which party or partiality could not procure, 
and which even the injudicious zeal of his friends has not 
deen able to leſſen. 

From the cloſe of this work, the malady that perſecu:e4 
him through lite, came upon him with redoubled force. 
His conſtitution rapidly Jeclined, and the fabric of his mind 
ſeemed to be tottering. The contemplation of his approach - 
ing end dwelt conſtantly upon his mind, and the prolpect of 
death he declared was terrible. 

In 1781 he loft his valuable friend Thrale, who appointed 
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kim executor with a legacy of 200 l. © Ifelt,” he fail, al- 
moſt the laſt flutter of his pulſe, and looked for the lait 
time upon that face, that for fifteen years had never been 
turned upon me, but with reſpect and benignity.“ Of his 
departed friend he has given a true character in a Latin epi- 
taph to be ſeen in the church-yard of Streatham. 

After the death of Mr. Thrale, his viſits to Streatham, 
where he no longer looked upon himſelf as a welcome gueſt, 
became lets and leſs frequent: and on the 5th of April 
1783, he took his final leave of Mrs. Thrale, to whom 
for near twenty years he had been under the higheſt obliga- 
tions; a friendly correſpondence continued however between 
Johnſon and Mrs. Thrale without interruption, till the 
ſummer following, when ſhe retired to Bath, and informe4 
him that ſhe was going to diſpoſe of herſelf in marriage to 
Signior Piozzi, an Italian muſic maiter. Johnſon endeavour- 
ed to diſſuade her from the match, but without effect; fur 
her anſwer to his letter on the ſubject, contained a vindica- 
tion of her conduct and her fame, an inhibition of Johnſon 
from following her to Bath, and a farewell, concluding, 
© till you have changed your opinion of let us 
converſe no more! 

From this time the narrative of his life is little more than 
a recital of the preſſures of melancholy and diſeaſe, and of 
numberleſs excurſions taken to calm his anxiety, and ſooth 
his apprehenſions of the terrors of death, by flying as it 
were from himſelf. In the beginning of 1784, he was ſeized 
with a ſpaſmodic aſthma, which was ſoon accompanied with 
ſome degree of dropſy. From the latter of theſe complaints, 
however, he was greatly relieved by a courſe of medicine. 

Having expreſſed a deſire of going to Italy for the reco- 
very of his health, and his friends not deeming his penſion 
adequate to the fupport of the expences incidental to the 
journey; application was made to the miniſter, by Mr, 
Boſwell and Sir Joſhua Reynolds unknown to Johnſon, 
through Lord Chancellor Thurlow, for an augmentation of 
it by 2y0l. The application was unſucceisful; but the 
Lord Chancellor offered to let him have 500l. out of his 
own purſe, under the appellation of a loan, but with the 
intention of conferring it as a preſent. It is alſo recorded 
to the honour of Dr. Brockleſby that he offered to contribute 
Tocl. per annum, during his reſidence abroad; but Juhnfon 
declincd the offer with becoming gratitude ; indeed he was 
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now approaching faſt to a ſtate in which money could be of 
no avail. 

During his illneſs he experienced the ſteady and kind 
attachment to his numerous friends. Dr. Hebeden, Dr. 
Brockleſby, Dr. Warren, and Mr. Cruikſhank generouſly 
attended him without accepting any fees; but his coniti- 
tution was decayed beyond the reſtorative powers of the 
medical art. Previous to his diſſolution he burnt indifcri- 
m:nately large maſſes of paper, and amongſt the reſt two 
4to. volumes, containing a full and moit particular account 
of his own life, the loſs of which is much to be regretted. 
He expired on the 13th of December, 1785, in the ſeventy- 
fitch year of his age, and was buried in Weſtminſter Abbey, 
near the foot of Shakeſpeare's monument, and cloſe to the 
coffin of his friend Garrick. Agreeable to his own requeſt, 
a large blue flag-ſtone was placed over his grave, with this 
inicription. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, L. L. D. 
OBIIT XIII. DIE DECEMBRIS, 
ANNO DOMINI 
M,DCC,LXXXV. 

ET ATIS SUA LXXV. 

A monument for Jehnſon in the cathedral church of St. 
Paul, in conjunction with the benevolent Howard was re- 
ſolved upon with the approbation of the dean and chapter, 
and ſupported by a moit reſpectable contribution. It was 
opened in 1795. 

Having no near relations, he left the bulk of his pro- 
perty, amounting to 1500 l. to his faithful ſervant Francis 
Barber, whom he looked upon as particularly under his 
protection, and whom he had long treated as an humble 
triend. He appointed Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Sir John Haw- 
kins, and Dr. (Sir William) Scott his executors. His death 
attracted the public attention in an uncommon degree, and 
was followed by an unprecedented accumulation of literary 
honours, in the various forms of ſermons, elegics, memoirs, 
lives, eſſays, and anecdotes. 

The religious, moral, political and literary character of 
Johnſon, will be better underſtood by the account of his life, 
than by any laboured and critical comments. Yet it may 
not be tuperfluous here toattempt to collect from his ſcveral 
biographe:s, into one view his moſt prominent excellencics 
and diſtinguiſhing particularities. 

Johnſon's 
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Johnſon's figure was large, robuſt and unweildy, from 
corpulency. His appearance was rendered ſtrange and 
ſomewhat uncouth by ſudden emotions, which appeared 
to a common obſerver to be involuntary and convulfive. 
But in the opinion of Sir Joſhua Reynolds, they were the 
conſequence of a depraves habit of accompanying his 
thoughts with certain untoward actions, which ſeemed as 
if they were meant to reprobate ſome part of his paſt con- 
duct. He had the uſt only of one cye; yet ſo much does 
the mind govern, and even ſupply the deficiency of organs, 
that his viſual perceptions, as far as they extended, were un- 
commonly quick and accurate. So morbid was his tempera- 
ment, that he never enjoyed the free and vigorous uſe of 
his limbs; and when he walked, it was like the ſtraggling 
gait of one in fetters; and when he rode he had no command 
nor direction of his horſe. That with ſuch a conftitution 
and habits of life, he mould have lived ſeventy-five years, 
is, as Mr. Boſwell remarks, a proof that an inherent vr 
vis is a powerful preſervative of the human frame. In his 
dreſs he was ſingular and flovenly, and though he improved 
in ſome degree under the lectures of Mrs. Thrale, during 
his long refidence in the family, yet he never could be ſaid 
to have completely ſurmounted particularity. 

He was fond of good company and good living, and to 
the laſt, he knew of no method of regulating his appetite, 
but abſolute reſtraint, or unlimited indulgence. © Many 
a day,” ſays Mr. Boſwell, did he faſt, many a year refrain 
from wine; but when he did eat, it was voraciouſly, when he 
did drink, it was copiouſly. He could practice abſtinence, 
but not temperance. In converſation it was generally ad- 
mitted, that he was rude, intemperate, overbearing, and 
impatient of contradiction. Addicted to argument, and 
ambitious of victory, he was equally regardleſs of truth and 
fair reaſoning in his approaches to conqueſt. * There is no 
arguing with him,” ſaid Goldſmith, alluding to a ſpecch in 
one of Cibber's plays; for if the piſtol miiles hre, he 
knocks you down with the but end of it. 

He had accuſtomed himſelf to ſuch accuracy in common 
converſation, that he at all times delivered himſelf with a 
force, choice, and elegance of exprefiion ; the ett of which 
was aided by his having a loud voice, and a flow and deli- 
berate utterance. Though uſually grave in his deportment, 
be poſſeſſed much wit and humour, and often 1ntalged 
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in colioquial pleaſantry. Mrs. Piozzi ſays, that * if poetry 
was talked of, his quotations were the readieſt, and had he 
not been eminent for more ſolid and brilliant qualities, 
mankind would have united to extol his extraordinary me- 
mory. His manner of repeating deſerves to be deſcribed, 
though at the ſame time it defcts all power of deſcription ; 
but whoever once heard him repeat an ode of Horace, would 
— long before they could endure to hear it repeated by ano- 

er. p 

Mr. Boſwell very judiciouſly obſerves, that in propor- 
tion to the native vigour of the mind, the contradictory 
qualities will be the more prominent, and more difficult to 
be adjuſted, and therefore we are not to wonder that John- 
ſon exhibited an eminent example of this remark upon hu- 
man rature. Though the vigour of his mind was almoſt 
beyond parallel; yet from early prejudices, which all his 
learning and philoſophy could never overcome, he was a 
zealous high-churchman; in his political ſentiments a rank 
Tory, and till his preſent Majeſty's acceſſion to the throne, 
a violent jacobite. His attachmenr to the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford, to which in his youth he owed no great obligations, 
led him unjuſtly to depreciate the merit of every perſon 
who had ſtudied at that of Cambridge. His averſion to whigs, 
diſſenters and preſbyterians was unconquerable, and his re- 
ligious bigotry was ſuch, that when at Edinburgh, as Dr. 
Towers mentions, in his eſſay on his life, &c. he would 
not go to hear Dr. Robertſon preach, becauſe he would 
not be preſent at a preſbyterian aſſembly ; though he with 
the learned world in general admitted that that eminent 
hiſtoriographer was a great ornament to literature, and 
thereby entitled to univerſal reſpect. He was ſo prone to 
ſuperſtition that he took off his hat in token of reverence, 
when he approached the places on which popiſh churches 
had formerly ſtood, and bowed before the monaſtic veſtiges ; 
nay further, he went ſo far as to expreſs a ſerious concern, 
becauſe he had put milk into his tea on a Good Friday. 
He was ſolicitous to give authenticity to ſtories of appara- 
tions, and eaſy to credit the exiſtence of a ſecond light, 
while he appeared ſcrupulous and ſceptical as to particular 
facts. 

But with all theſe defects, from a review of his life, it 
appears beyond a doubt that he poſſeſſed many virtues, 
having been remarkably humane, charitable, affectionate 
and 
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and generous. To the warm and aftive benevolence of his 
heart, all his friends have borne teſtimony. He had no- 
thing,” ſays Goldſmith, of the bear but his kin.“ Mis- 
fortune had only to form her claim, in order to found her 
right to the uſe of his purſe, or the exerciſe of his talents. 
His houſe was an aſylum for the unhappy, beyond what a 
regard to perſonal convenience would have allowed, and 
his income was diſtributed in the ſupport of his inmates, to 
an extent greater than general prudence would have permit- 
ted. Mrs. Piozzi in her anecdotes, remarks; that as his 
purſe was ever open to alms-giving. ſo was his heart tender 
to thoſe who wanted relief, and his ſoul ſuſceptible of gra- 
titude, and every kiad impreſſion.” 

As a literary character Johnſon has eminently diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf as a philologiſt, a biographer, a critic, a moraliſt, 
a novelift, a political writer, and a poet. 

As a philologiit we need only to refer to his Dictionary 
in the Engliſh language, as its utility is univerſally ac- 
knowledged, and its popularity its beſt eulogium. The 
etymologies however, though they exhibit learning and 
judgment, are not in every inſtance entitled to unqualified 
praiſe. The definitions exhibit aſtoniſhing proofs of acute - 
neſs of intellect and precifion of language. His intro- 
ducing his own opinions and even prejudices, under general 
definitions of words; as Tory, Whig, Penfion, Exciſe, &c. 
muſt be placed to the account of capricious and humorous 
indulgence. 

Mr. Murphy, who has given a fair and candid eſtimate of 
the literary character of Johnſon, remarks that, * the Dic- 
tionary, though in ſome inſtances abuſe has been loud, and 
in others malice has endeavoured to undermine its fame, 
ſtill remains the Mount Atlas of Engliſh literature. 

© Though ſtorms and tempeſts thunder on its brow, 

And oceans break their billows at its feet; 

It ſtands unmov'd, and glories in its height.” 

As a biographer, his merit is certainly great. His narra- 
tive is in general vigorous, connected and perſpicuous, and 
his reſlections numerous, appoſite and moral. But it muſt 
be owned that he neither dwells with pleaſure nor ſucceſs 
upon thoſe minuter anecdotes of his life, which oftner 
ſhew the genuine man, than actions of greater importance. 
Sometimes alio his colouring receives a tivge from preju- 
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dice, and his judgment is inſenſibly warped by the particu- 
larity of his private opinion. 

His character as a poetical biographer has been given by 
his townſman, Dr. Newton, in his poſthumous works, if 
not with his power, with his decifion and ſeverity of cenſure, 

© Dr. Johnſon's Lives of the Poets afford much amuſe- 
ment, but candour was hurt and offended at the malevo- 
lence that preponderated in every part. Never was any 
biographer more ſparing of his praiſes, or more abundant 
in his cenſures. He delights more in expoſing blemiſhes, 
than in recommending beauties; lightly paſſes over ex- 
cellencies, enlarges upon imperfections; and not content 
with his own ſevere refleQtions, revives old ſcandal, and 
produces large quotations from the long-forgotten works of 
former critics.” 

As a critic, he is entitled to the praiſe of being the greateſt 


that our nation has produced. This praiſe he has merited 


by his preface to Shakeſpeare, and the detached pieces of 
criticiſm which appear among his works; but his critical 
powers ſhine with more concentrated radiance in the Lives 
of the Poets. Of many paſſages in theſe compoſitions it is 
not hyperbolical to affirm, that they are executed with all 
the ſkill and penetration of Ariſtotle, and animated and 
embelliſhed with all the fire of Longinus. The Paradiſe 
Loſt,“ is a poem which the mind of Milton only could 
have produced; the criticiſm upon it is ſuch, as, perhaps, 
the pen of Johnſon only could have written. His eſtimate 
of Dryden and Pope challenges Quintilian's remarks upon 
Demoithenes and Cicero, and rivals the fineſt ſpecimens of 
elegant compoſition and critical acuteneſs in the Engliſh 
language.——-But though Johnſon is entitled to this high 
eulog:um, yet in many inſtances it is evident, that an affec- 
tation of ſingularity, or ſome other principle, not imme- 
diately viſible, frequently betrays him into a dogmatical 


ſpirit of contradiction to received opinion. Of this there 


needs no further proof than his almoſt uniform attempt to 
depreciate the writers of blank verſe, and his degrading 
eſtimate of the admirable compoſitions of Prior, Hammond, 
Collins, Gray, Shenſtone, and Akenfide. In his judgment 
of theſe poets, he may be juſtly accuſed of being warped by 
prejudice, reſolutely blind to merit. 

Miſs Seward, the poeteſs of Litchfield, who has deli- 
neated his literary character, obſerves, that when his atten. 

don 
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tion was called to modern writings, particularly if they 
were celebrated, and not written by any of his little Se- 
nate, he generally liſtened with angry impatience: © No, 
Sir, I ſhall not read the book,” was his common reply. 
He turned from the compoſitions of rifing genius with 
viſible horror, which too plainly proved that envy was the 
boſom ſerpent of this literary deſpot, whoſe life had been 
unpolluted by licentious crimes, and who had ſome great 
and noble qualities, accompanying a flupendous reach of 
underſtanding.” —_ 

As a mvralift, his periodical are diſtingu 

thoſe of = writers, who derived celebrity from fimi- 
lar publications. He has neither the wit nor the graceful 
eaſe of Addiſon, nor has he the humour and claſſic ſuavity 
of Goldſmith. His powers are of a more grave, energic 
and dignified kind than any of his competitors, and if he 
entertains us leſs, he inſtructs us more, He ſhews himſelf 
maſter of all the receſſes of the human mind, able to detect 
vice when diſguiſed in its moſt ſpecious form, and equally 
poſſeſſed of a corroſive to eradicate, or a lenitive to aſſuage 
the follies and ſorrows of the heart. But his genius was 
only formed to chaſtiſe graver faults, which require to be 
touched with an heavier hand. His Rambler furniſhes ſuch 
an aſſemblage of diſcourſes on practical religion and moral 
duty, of critical inveſtigation, and allegorical and oriental 
tales, that no mind can be thought very deficient, that has 
by conſtant ſtudy and meditation aſſimilated to itſelf all that 
may be found there. Every page of the Rambler ſhews a 
mind teeming with claſſical illuſion and poetical imagery, 
illuſtrations from other writers are upon all occaſions fo 
ready, and minglc fo eaſily in his periods, that the whole 
appears of one uniform vivid texture. 

Mrs. Piozzi in her Anecdotes, ſpeaking of this produc- 
tion, has theſe words: that piety which dictated the Ram- 


Sir, will be for ever remembered, for ever I think revered. 


That ample repoſitory of religious truth, moral wiſdom, 
and accurate criticiſm, breathes indeed the genuine emana- 
tions of its great author's mind, expreſſed too in a ſtyle fo 


natural to him, and ſo much like his com non mode of con- 


verſing, that I was myſelf but little ationithed when he 
told me that he had ſcarcely read over one of thoſe inimitable 
effays before they went to the preſs.” 


Mr, Murphy obſerves, that the Rambler may be T 
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dered as Johnſon's great work. It was the baſis of that 
high reputation which went on increaſing to the end of 
his days. In this collection, 8 is the great moral 
teacher of his countrymen; his effay: form a body of 
ethics; the obſervations on life and manners are acute and 
inſtructive; and the papers profeſſedly critical, ſerve to 
— we the cauſe of literature. It muſt, however, be ac- 

nowledged, that a ſettled gloom hangs over the author's 
mind, and all the eſſays, except eight or ten, coming from 
the ſame fountain head, no wonder that they have the 
racineſs of the ſoil from which they ſprung. Of this uni- 
formity Johnſon was ſenſible; he uſed to ſay, that if he 
had joined a friend or two, who would have been able to 
intermix papers of a ſprightly turn, the collection would 
have been more miſcellaneous, and by conſequence, more 
agreeable to the generality of readers. 

The ſerious papers in his Ialer, though inferior to thoſe 
in the Rambler in ſublimity and ſplendour, are diſtinguiſhed 
by the ſame dignified morality and folemn philoſophy, and 
lead to the ſame great end of diffuſing wiſdom, virtue and 
happi::eſs. The humorous papers are light and lively, and 
more in the manner of Addiſon. 

Of the Idler Mr. Murphy obſerves, that © in order to 
be conſiſtent with the aſſumed character, it is written with 
abated vigour, in a ſtyle of eaſe and unlaboured elegance. 
It is the Odyſſey after the Iliad. Intenſe thinking would 
not become the Idler. The firſt number preſents a well 
drawn portrait of an idler, and from that character no de- 
viation could be made. Accordingly johnſon forgets his 
auſtere manner, and plays us into ſenſe. He till continues 
his lectures on human life; but he adverts to common oc- 
currence, and is often content with the topic of the day. 

As a novelif, he v.iplays in the oriental tales in the Ram- 
Ber, an unbuuades knowledge of men and manners; but 
his capital work in this department of literature is his Raſ- 

las. None of his writings have been ſo extenſively dif. 
fuſed over Europe. Ihe language enchants us with har- 
mony, the arguments are acute and ingenious, and the 
reflection novel, „et. juſt. It aſtoniſhes by the ſublimity of 
its ſentiments, and the ic:tility of its illuſtrations, and de- 
lights by the abunlance and propriety of its images. The 
fund of thinking which it contains, is ſuch that almoſt 
every ſentgnce of it may furniſh a ſubject of long _ 
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tion; but it is not without its faults, being barren of inte- 
reſting incidents and deſtitute of originality or diſtinction of 
characters. There is little difference in the manner of 
thinking and reaſoning of the philoſopher and the female, 
of the prince and the waiting woman. 

Mr. Murphy comments on this novel in the following 
manner: Raſſelas is undoubtedly both elegant and ſublime. 
It is a view of human life diſplayed, it muſt be owned, in 
gloomy colours. The author's natural melancholy, de- 
preſſed at the time by the approaching diſſolution of his 
mother, darkened the picture. He who reads the heads of 
the chapters, will find that it is not a courſe of adventures 
that invites him forwards, but a diſcuſſion of intereſting 
queſtions; Reflections on Human Life; the Hiſtory of 
Imlac ; the Man of Learning; a Diſſertation on Poetry z 
the Character of a Wiſe and Happy Man, &c. It is by pic- 
tures of life and profound moral reflection that expectation 
is engaged and gratified throughout the work.“ Mr. Mur- 
phy concludes his obſervations with theſe words: It is re- 
markable, that the vanity of human purſuits was, about 
the ſame time, the ſubject that employed both Johnſon and 
Voltaire; but Candide is the work of a lively imagination, 
and Rafſe/as, with all its ſplendour of eloquence, exhibits a 
gloomy picture. 

The effe& of Raſſelas, and of Johnſon's other moral tales, 
is thus beautifully illuſtrated by Mr. Courtenay in his 
« Poetical Review.” 

© Impreſſive truth, in ſplendid ſiction dreſt, 

Checks the vain wiſh, and calms the troubled breaſt ; 
O'er the dark mind a light celeſtial throws, 

And ſooths the angry paſſions to repoſe, 

As oil effus'd illumes and ſmooths the 8 

When round the bark the ſwelling ſurges ſweep.” 

As a political writer, his productions are more diſtin- 
guithed by ſubtlety of diſquiſition, poignancy of ſatire and 
energy of ſtyle, than by truth, equity or candour. In pe- 
ruſing his repreſentation of thoſe who differed from him 
in political ſubjects, we are ſometimes inclined to affert to a 
propoſition of his own, that © there is no credit due to a rhe- 
torician's account, either of good or evil.” Many poſitions 
are laid down in admirable language, and in highly po- 
liſhed periods, which are inconſiſtent with the principles 
of the Britiſh conſtitution, and repugnant to the common 

rights 
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rights of mankind. In apology for him, it may be ad- 
mitted, that he was attached to Tory principles, and that 
moſt of what he wrote on political ſubjects was conforma- 
ble to his real ſentiments. Mr. Murphy obſerves, that 
© Johnſon's political pamphlets, whatever was his motive 
for writing them, whether gratitude for his penſion, or the 
ſolicitation of men in power, did not ſupport the cauſe 
for which they were undertaken. They are written in a 
ſtyle truly harmonious, and with his uſual dignity of lan- 
guage. When it is ſaid that he advanced poſitions repug- 
nant to the common rights or mankind, the virulence of 
party may be ſuſpected. It is perhaps true, that in the 
clamour raiſed throughout the kingdom, Jchnſon over- 
Heated his mind; but he was a friend to the rights of man, 
and he was greatly ſuperior to the littleneſs of ſpirit that 
might induce him to advance what he did not think and 
firmly believe.“ 

The ſtyle of Johnſon's profaic writings has been cen- 
ſured, applauded, and imitated to extremes equally dan- 
gerous to the purity of the Engliſh language. He has no 
doubt innovated upon our language by his adoption of Latin 
derivatives; but the danger from his innovation would be 
trifling, if thoſe alone would copy him who can think with 
equal preciſion; for few paſſages can be pointed out from 
his works, in which his meaning could be accurately ex- 
preſſed by ſuch words as are in more familiar uſe. His com- 

rehenſion of mind was the mould for his language. Had 
is comprehenſion been narrower, his expreſſion would have 
been eafier. And it is to be remembered, that while he 
has added harmony and dignity to our language, he has 
neither violated it by the inſertion of foreign idioms ; nor 
the affectation of anomaly in the conſtruction of his ſen- 
tences; upon the whole it is certain, that his example has 
given a general elevation to the language of his country, for 
ſome of our beſt writers have approached very near to him. 
This circumſtance is well defcribed by Mr. Courtenay in his 
Political Review, in the following lines: 
© By nature's gifts ordain'd mankind to rule, 
He has like Titian form'd his brilliant ſchool, 
And taught conrgenial ſpirits to excel, 
While from his lips impreſſive wiſdom fell.” 

As a poet, the merit of Johnſon, though conſiderable, 
yet falls ſhort of that which he has diſplayed in thoſe pro- 

vinces 
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vinces of literature in which we have already ſurveyel him. 
Ratiocination prevailed in Johnſon more than ſenſibility. 
He has no daring ſublimities nor gentle graces, he never 
glows with the fire of enthufiaſm, or kindles a ſym- 
pathetic emotion in the boſoms of his readers. His 
poems are the plain and ſenfible effuſions of a mind never 
hurried beyond itſelf, to which the uſe of rhyme adds no 
beauty, and from which the uſe of proſe would detract no 
force, His verfification is ſmooth, flowing, and unreftrain- 
ed, but his pauſes are not ſufficiently varied to reſcue him 
from the imputation of monotony. He ſeems never at a 
loſs for rhyme, or deſtitute of a proper expreſſion; and the 
manner of his verſe appears admirably adapted to didactic or 
ſatiric poetry, for which his powers were equally and per- 
haps alone qualified. 

Mr. Murphy, in his eſtimate of the literary character of 
Johnſon, obſerves that his Engliſh poetry is ſuch as leaves 
room to think if he devoted himſelf ro the muſes, that he 
would have been the rival of Pope. His firſt production of 
this kind was London, a poem in imitation of the third ſatire 
of Juvenal. The vices of the metropolis are placed in the 
room of ancient manners. The author has heated his mind 
with the ardour of Juvenal, and having the kill to poliſh 
his numbers, he became a ſharp accuſer of the times. The 
Vanity of Human Wijhes, is an imitation of the tenth ſatire 
of the fame author, Though it is tranſlated by Dryden, 
Johnſon's imitation approaches neareſt to the original. 

It is generally admitted, that of Johnſon's poetical com- 
poſitions, the imitations of Juvenal are the beſt; they are 
perhaps the nobleſt imitations to be found in any language. 
It has been remarked with nice diſcrimin:tion, that if 
Johnſon's imitations of Juvenal are not fo cloſe as thoſe 
done by Pope from Horace, they are infiiitely more ſpi- 
rited and energetic. In Pope the moſt peculiar images of 
Roman Life are adapted with fingular addreſs to our own 
times, In Johnſon, the ſimilitude is only ia general paſ- 
ſages, ſuitable to every age, in which refinement has dege- 
nerated into depravity. | 

For the characters which Juvenal }:as choſen to illuſtrate 
his doarine, Johnſon has ſubſtituted others from modern 
hiſtory 3 for Sejanus he gives Cardinal 3/2!ſry, and Buckir. - 
bam, tabbed by Felton, for Dem in: aud Cicero, 2 

aliles 
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Galilco and Laud; for IHcrnibal, Charles XII. of Sweden, 
and to ſhe the conſequences of long life, he ſays, 

From Marlb'rough's eyes the ſtreams of dotage flow, 

And Swift expires a driveller and a ſhew.” 

He has preſerved all the beauties of the original moral of 
the Roman poet, but ſtripped it with infinite art, from all 
appearance of Epicurean infidelity, and filled it with pre- 
cepts worthy of a philoſopher, and wiſhes becoming a 
Chriftian. 

The diction of his tragedy of Irene is nervous, rich, and 
elegant; but ſplendid language and melodious numbers will 
make a fine poem, not a tragedy. There is not throughout 
the play a fingle fituatiap to excite curiofity, or raiſe a 
conflict of the paſſions. The ſentiments are juſt and always 
moral, but ſeldom appropriated to the character, and gene- 
rally too philoſophic. Irene may be added to ſome other 
plays in our language, which have loſt their place in the 
theatre, but continue to pleaſe in the cloſet. Mr. Murphy 
very pertinently obſerves, that what Johnſon has ſaid of the 
tragedy of Cato may be applied to Irene. It is rather 2 
poem in dialogue than a drama; rather a ſucceflion of juſt 
ſentiments in elegant language, than a repreſentation of na- 
tural affections. Nothing excites or aſſuages emotion. The 
events are expected without ſolicitude, and remembered 
without joy or ſorrow. Of the agents we have no care, we 
conſider not what they are doing, nor what they are ſuffer- 
ing; we wiſh only to know what they have to ſay. It is 
unaffeQing and chill philoſophy.” The prologue, Mr. Mur- 
phy ſays, is written with elegance, and in a peculiar ftruin 
ſhews the literary pride and lotty ſpirit of the author. 

The faults and foibles of Johnſon, whatever they were, 
are now deſcended with him to the grave; but his virtues 
thould be the object of our imitation. His works, with all 
their defects, are a moſt valuable and important acceſſion to 
the literature of England. His politicai writings will pro- 
bably be little read on any other account than for the dig- 
nity and energy of his ſtyle; but his Difienary, his moral 
ellays, and his productions in polite literature, will convey 
uſeful inſtruction, and elegant entertainment, as long as the 
language in which they are written ſhall be underſtood, and 
give him a juſt claim to a diſtinguiſhed rank among the beſt 


and ableſt writers that England has produced, — 
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CHAP. I. 


Deſeription of a Palace in a Valley. 
who liſten with credulity to the whiſpers of fancy, 
and purſue with ea s the phantoms of hope ; 


who expect that age will perform the promiſes of youth, 


and that the deficiencies of the preſent day will be ſup- 
tt way attend to the Hiſtory of Raſſelas, 
ince of Abiſſinia. 

Raſſelas was the fourth ſon of the mighty emperor, in 
whole dominions the father of waters begins his courſe ; 
whoſe bounty pours down the ſtreams of plenty, and 
ſcatters over the world the harveſts of Egypt. 

According to the cuſtom which has deſcended from 
age to age among the monarchs of the torrid zone, Raſ- 
ſelas was confined in a private palace, with the other 
ſons and daughters of Abiſſnian royalty, till the order 
of ſucceſſion ſhould call him to the throne. 

The place, which the wiſdom or policy of antiquity 
had deftined for the reſidence of the Abiſſinian princes, 
was a ſpacious valley, in the kingdom of Amhara, ſur- 

on every ſide by mountains, of kr ag the fum- 
mits overhan mid The on a 
which — be entered, — a cavern — — 
der a rock, of which it had been long diſputed whether 
it was the work of nature or of human induſtry. The 
outlet of the cavern was concealed by a thick wood, and 
the mouth which opened into the valley was cloſed with 
tes of iron, forged by the artificers of ancient days, 
© madly that no man without the help of engines could 
open or ſhut them. 

From the mountains on every fide, rivulets deſcended 
that filled all the valley with verdure and fertility, and 
formed a lake in the middle, inhabited by fiſh of every 
ſpecies, and frequented by every fowl whom nature has 
taught to dip the wing in water. This lake diſcharged 
its ſuperfluities by a — entered a dark _— 
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of the mountain on the northern ſide, and fell with dread- 
ful noiſe from precipice to precipice, till it was heard 
no more. 

The ſides of the mountains were covered with trees, 
the banks of the brooks were diverſified with flowers ; 
every blaſt ſhook ſpices from the rocks, and every mouth 
dropped fruits upon the ground. All animals that bite 
the graſs, or brouſe the ſhrub, whether wild or tame, 
wandered in this extenſive circuit, ſecured from beaſts 
of prey by the mountains which confined them. On one 
part were flocks and herds feeding in the paſtures, on 
another all the beaſts of chaſe friſking in the lawns ; the 
ſprightly kid was bounding on the rocks, the ſubtle 
monkey frolicing in the trees, and the folemn elephant 
repoling in the ſhade. All the diverſities of the world 
were brought together, the bleſſings of nature were col- 
lected, and its evils extracted and excluded. 

The valley, wide and fruitful, ſupplied its inhabitants 
with the neceſſaries of lite. and all delights and ſuperflui- 
ties were added at the annual viſit which the emperor paid 
his children, when the iron gate was opened to the found 
of muſic ; and during eight days every one that reſided 
in the valley was required to propoſe whatever might 
contribute to make ſecluſion pleaſant, to fill up the va- 
cancies of attention, and leſſen the tediouſneſs of time. 
Every deſire was immediately granted, All the arti- 
ficers of pleaſure were called to gladden the feſtivity ; 
the muſicians exerted the power of harmony, and the 
dancers ſhewed their activity before the princes, in 
hopes that they ſhould paſs their lives in bliſsful capti- 
vity, to which thoſe ouly were admitted whoſe perform- 
ance was thought able to add novelty tv luxury. Such 
was the appearance of ſecurity and delight which this 
retirement afforded, that they to whom it was new, al- 
ways deſired that it might be r and as thoſe, 
on whom the iron — 2 once cloſed, were never ſut- 


fered to return, the effect of longer experience could not 
he known. Thus every year produced new ſchemes of 
delight, and new competitors for impriſonment. 
palace ſtood on an eminence raiſed about thirty 
| paces 
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above the ſurface of the lake. It was divided 
into many ſquares or courts, built with greater or leſs 
magnificence, according to the rank of thole for whom 
they were deſigned. Tune roofs were turned into arches 
of maſſy ſtone, joined by a cement that grew harder by 
time, and the building ſtood from century to century, 
deriding the ſolſtitial rains aud equinoctial hurricanes, 
without need of repwation. | 
This houſe, which was fo large as to be fully known 
to none but ſome ancient officers, who ſucceſſively inhe- 
rited the ſecre s of the place, was built as if ſuipicion 
herſelf had dictated the plan. To every room there was 
an open and ſecret paſſage, every ſquare had a commu- 
nication with the reſt, either from the upper ttories by 
ivate galleries, or by ſubterrancan paſſages from the 
ower apartments. Many of che columns had uniuſ- 
| wa cavities, in which a long race of monarchs had 
poſited their treaſures. They then cloſed up the open- 
ing with marble, which was never to be removed but in 
the utmoſt exigencies of the kingdom ; and recorded 
their accumulations in a book which was itſelf concealed 
in a tower not entered but by the emperor, attended by 
the prince who ſtood next in ſucceſſion. 
CHAP. II. 
The Diſcontent of Raſſelas in the happy Valley. 
HERE the ſons and daughters of Abithnia lived only 
=» to know the ſoft viciſſtudes of pleaſure and repoſe, 
attended by all that were ſkilful to delight, and gratified 
with whatever the ſenſes can enjoy. They wandered in 
gardens of fragance, and flept in the fortreſſes of ſe- 
curity. Every art was practiſed to make them pleaſed 
with their own condition. The fages who in ed 
them, told them of nothing but the miſeries of public 
life, and deſcribed all beyond the inountains as regions 
of calamity, where diſcord was always raging, and 
where man preyed upon man. To heighten their opĩ- 
nion of their own felicity, they were daily entertained 
with ſongs, the ſubje& of which was the happy valley. 
Their appetites were excited by fr. quent enumerations 
of different enjoyments, * and merriment — 
2 e 


the buſineſs of every hour, from the dawn of morning 
u vn ing to 
the cloſe of the evening. i 
Theſe methods Lr ; few of the 
princes had ever wi to enlarge their bounds, but 
paſſed their lives in full conviction that they had 
within their reach that art or nature could beſtow, 
pitied thoſe whom fate had excluded from ſeat 
flaves 
and 


tranquillity, as the ſport of and the 
mitery. 

Thus they roſe in the morning down at night, 

— with each other and with beate all but Kc 
ſelas, who, in the twenty-fuxth his age, to 
withdraw himſelf from the 5 lies, and 
to delight in ſolitary walks and filent meditation. He 
often tat before tables covered with luxury, and forgot 
to taſte the dainties that were placed before him : he roſe 
abruptly in the midſt of the ſong, and haftily retired be- 
yond the found of muſic. His attendants obſerved the 
change, and endeavoured to renew his love of pleaſure : 
he neglected their officiouſneſs, repulſed their invita- 
tions, and ſpent day after day on the banks of rivulets 
ſheltered with trees, where he ſometimes liſtened to the 
birds in the branches, ſometimes obſerved the fiſh play- 
ing in the ſtream, and anon caſt his eyes upon the paſ- 
tures and mountains filled with — of which 
were biting the herbage, and ſome ing among the 
buſhes. This ſingularity of his —— — 4 him much 
obſerved. One of the ſages, in whoſe converſation he 
had formerly delighted, followed him ſecretly, in 
of diſcovering the cauſe of his diſquiet. Raſſelas, w 
knew not that any one was near him, having for ſome 
time fixed his eyes upon the goats that were brou 
yung the rocks, began to compare their condition wi 

s own. 

« What,” ſaid he, makes the difference between man 
and all the reſt of the animal creation? Every beaſt that 
ſtrays beſide me has the ſame neceſſities with 
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he is again fed and is at reſt. I am hungry and thirſty 
like him, but when thirſt and hunger ceaſe, I am not at 
reſt ; I am, like him, pained with want, but am not, like 
him, fatisfied with fulneſs. The intermediate hours are 
tedious and gloomy : I long again to be hungry that I 
may again quicken the attention. The birds peck the 

ies or the corn, and fly away to the groves where t 

fit in ſeeming happineſs on the branches, and waſte their 
lives in tuning one unvaried ſeries of ſounds. I likewiſe 
can call the lutaniſt and the finger, but the ſounds that 
pleaſed me yeſterday weary me to day, and will grow yet 
more weariſome to-morrow. I can diſcover within me 
no power of perception which is not glutted with its pro- 
per pleaſure, yet I do not feel myſelf delighted. Man 
furely has ſome latent ſenſe for which this place affords 
no gratification, or he has ſome deſires diſtinct from 
ſenſe which muſt be ſatisfied before he can be happy. 

After this he lifted up his heal, and ſeeing the moon 
ceiling, walked towards & palace. As he paſſed through 
the fields, and ſaw the animals around him, Ve, 
ſaid he, „are happy, and need not envy me that walk 
thus among you, burthened with myſelf ; nor do I, ye 
gentle beings, envy your felicity ; for it is not the feli- 
city of man. I have many diſtreſſes from which ye are 
free; I fear pain when I do not feel it; I ſometimes 
ſhcink at evils recollected, and ſometimes ſtart at evils 
anticipated : ſurely the equity of Providence has ba- 
— 5 peculiar ſufferings with peculiar enjoyments. 

With obſervations like theſe the prince amuſed him. 
ſelf as he returned, uttering them with a plaintive voice, 
yet with a look that diſcovered him to feel ſome com- 
placence in his own perſpicacity, and to receive ſome 
ſolace of the miſcries of life, from conſciouſneſs of the 
delicacy with which he felt, and the eloquence with 
which he bewailed them. He mingled cheerfully in the 
diverſions of the evening, and all rejoiced to find that 
his heart was lightened. 
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CHAP. III. 
The Wants of him that want, Nothing. 
N the next day his old inſtruftor, imagining that he 
had now himſelf acquainted with his diſeaſe 
of mind, was in hope of curing it by counſel, and offi- 
ciouſly ſought an opportunity of conference, which the 
rince, having long conſidered him as. one whoſe intel- 
is were exhauſted, was not very willing to afford : 
« Why,” ſaid he, does this man thus intrude upon 
me ; ſhall I never be ſuffered to forget thoſe lectures 
which pleaſed only while they were new, and to become 
new again, muſt be forgotten He then walked into the 
* wood, and compoſed himſelf to his uſual meditations : 
when before his thoughts had taken any ſettled form, 
he perceived his purſuer at his fide, and was at firſt 
prompred by his unpatience to go haſtily away; but be- 
1” unwilling to offend a man whom he had once reve- 
renced and ſtill loved, he invited him to fit down with 
him on the bank. 

The old man, thus encouraged, began to lament the 
change which had been lately obſerved in the prince, 
and to enquire why he ſo often retired from the pleaſures 
of the palace, to lonelineſs and ſilence. I fly from 
pleaſure, ſaid the prince, ** pleaſure has ceaſed to 
pleaſe ; I am lonely becauſe I am miſerable, and am un- 
willing to cloud with m 1 the happinels of 
others. You, Sir, 120 the ſage, © are the firſt 
who has complained of miſery in the happy walley. I 
hope to convince you that your complaints have no real 
cauſe. You are hve in full poſſeſſion of all the emperor 
of Abiſſinia can beſtow ; here is neither labour to be 
endured nor danger to be dreaded, yet here is all that la- 
bour or danger can procure or purchaſe. Look round 
and tell me which of your wants is without fupply : if 
you want nothing, how are you unhappy ?”* 

That I want nothing,” ſaid the prince, „or that I 
krow not what I want, is the cauſe of my complaint; it 
I had any known want, I ſhould have a certain wiſh ; 
that wiſh would excite endeavour, and I ſhuuld not then 
re pine to ſec the ſun move ſo ſlowly towards the weſtern 


mountain, 
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mountain, or lament when the day breaks and ſleep will 


no longer hide me from myſelf. When I ſee the kids 

and the lambs chaſing one another, I fancy that I ſhould 

33 if I had ſomething to purſue. t, poſſeſſing 
t 


I can want, I find one day and one hour exactly 
another, except that the latter is ſtill more tedious 
the former. Let your experience inform me how 
y now ſeem as ſhort as in my childhood, 
— freſh, and every moment ſhewed 
never obſerved before. I have already 

z give me ſomething to deſire.” *— 
old s ſurpriſed at this new ſpecies of af- 
fliction, and knew not what to reply, yet was unwilli 
to be ſilent. « Sir,” ſaid he, “ if you had ſeen the mis 
ſcries of the world, you would know how to value your 
preſent ſtate.”*—** Now,”* ſaid the prince, you — 
given me ſomething to deſire; I ſhall long to ſee the 
miſeries of the world, ſince the ſight of them is neceſſary 
to happineſs.” 

CHAP. IV. 


The Prince continues to grieve and muſe. 

AT this time the ſound of muſic proclaimed the hour 

of repaſt, and the converſation was concluded. The 
old man went away ſufficiently diſcontented to find that 
his reaſonings produced the only concluſion which 
they were intended to prevent. But in the decline of 
life ſhame and grief are of ſhert duration; whether it 
be that we bear eaſily what we have borne long, or that, 
finding ourſelves in age leſs regarded, we leſs d 
others : or, that we look with _ regard u ic- 
tions, to which we know that the ot Has about 
to put an end, ; 

The prince, whole views were extended to a wider 
ſpace, could not ſpecdily quiet his emotions. He had 
been before terrified at the length of life which nature 
promiſed him, becauſe he conſidered that ina long time 
much muſt be endured ; he now rejoiced in his youth, 
becauſe in many years much might be done. This firſt 
beam of hope that had been ever darted into his mind, 
rekindled youth in his cheeks, and doubled the ma of 
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his eyes. He was fired with the defire of doing ſome- 
thing, though he knew not yet with diſt inctneſs, either 
end or means, —He was now no longer gloomy and un- 
ſocial ; but, conſidering himſelf as maſter of a ſecret 
ſtock of happineſs, which he could enjoy only by con- 
cealing it, he affected to be buſy in all ſchemes of di- 
verſion, and endeavoured to make others pleaſed with 
the ſtate of which he himſelf was weary. But pleaſures 
never can be ſo multiplied or continued, as not to leave 
much of life unemployed ; there were many hours, both 
of the night and day, which he could ipend without 
ſuſpicion in ſolitary thought. The load of life was 
much 17 ; he went eagerly into the aſſemblies, 
becauſe he ſuppoſed the frequency of his preſence neceſ- 
fary to the ſucceſs of his purpoſes ; he retired gladly to 
privacy, becauſe he had now a ſubje& of thought. His 
chief amuſement was to picture to himſelf that world 
which he had never ſeen; to place himſelf in various 
conditions; to be entangled in imaginary difficulties, 
and to be engaged in wild adventures ; but his bene- 
volence always terminated his projets in the relief of 
diſtreſs, the detection of fraud, the defeat of oppreſſion, 
and the diffuſion of happineſs. 

Thus paſſed twenty months of t he life of Raſſelas. 
He buſied himſelf ſo intenſely in viſionary buſtle, that 
he forgot his real ſolitude ; and, amidſt hourly prepa- 
rations for the various incidents of human affairs, neg- 
lected to conũder by what means he ſhould mingle with 
mankind. 

One day, as he was fitting on a bank, he feigned 
to himſelf an orphan virgin robbed of her little por- 
tion by a treacherous lover, and crying after him for 
reſtitution. So ſtrongly was the image impreſſed u 
his mind, that he ſtarted up in the maid's defence, and 
ran forward to ſeize the plunderer with all the ea 
cf real purſuit. Fear naturally quickens the flight of 
guilt. Raſſclas could not catch the fugitive with his 
utmoſt efforts ; but, reſolving to weary, * perſe · 
verance, him whom he could not furpaſs in ſpeed, he 
preſſed on till the foot of the mountain — 

. — 
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Here he recollected himſelf, and ſmiled at his own 
uſeleſs im ty. Then raiſing his eyes to the moun- 
tain, * This, ſaid he, is the fatal obſtacle that hin- 
ders at once the of pleaſure, and the exerciſe 
of virtue. How is it that my hopes and wiſhes 
have flown this boundary of my life, which 
I never have attempted to ſurmount!— Struck 
ith this reflection, he ſat down to muſe, and remem- 
that ſince he firſt reſolved to eſcape from his con- 
the ſun had paſſed twice over him in his an- 
rſe. He now felt a degree of regret with 
never been before acquainted. He con- 
much might have been done in the time 
paſſed, and left nothing real behind it. He 
compared twenty months with the life of man.—** In 
ife,” ſaid he, is not to be counted the ignorance of 
infancy, or imbecility of age. We are long before we 
are able to think, and we ſoon craſe from the power 
of acting. The true period of human exittence may 
be reaſonably eſtimated at forty years, of which I have 
muſed away the four-and-twentieth part. What I 
have loſt was certain, for I have certainly poſſeſſed 
it ; but of twenty months to come, who can aſſure 
me yu 
The conſciouſneſs of his own folly pierced him 
ly, and he was long before he could be reconciled 
to himſelf, © The reſt of my time, faid he, © has 
been loſt by the crime or folly of my anceſtors, and 
the abſurd inſtitutions of my country ; I remember it 
with diſguſt, yet without remorſe : but the months that 
have ſince new light darted into my ſoul, fince I 
formed a ſcheme of reaſonable felicity, have been — 
dered by my own fault. I have loſt that which can 
never be reſtored : I have ſeen the ſun riſe and ſet for 
twenty months, an idle gazer on the light of heaven: 
in this time the birds have left the neſt of their mother, 
and committed themſelves to the woods and to the 
ſkies : the kid has forſaken the teat, and learned 2 
grees to climb the rock in queſt of independent ſuſte- 
nance. I only have made no advances, but am ſtill 
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helpleſs and ignorant. The moon, by more than 
twenty changes, admoniſhed me of the flux of life; the 
ſtream * 1 before m _ braided my inac- 
tivity. at feaſting on intellectual luxury, regardle's 
alike of the exam — of the earth, and the 3 
of the planets. are paſt, who ſhall re- 
ſtore them !** 

Theſe forrowful meditations faſtened upon his mind ; 
he paſſed four months in reſolving to loſe no more time in 
idle reſolves, and was awakened to more vigorous ex- 
ertion by hearing a maid, who had broken a porcelain 
cup, _ k, that what cannot be repaired is not to be 


This was obvious; and Raſſelas reproached himſelf 
that he had not diicovered it, having not known, or not 
conſidered, how many uſeful hints are obtained by 
chance, and how often the mind, hurried by her own 
ardour to diſtant views, negle&s the truths that lie 
open before her. He, for a few hours, regretted his 
regret, and from that time bent his whole mind upon 
the means of eſcaping from the valley of happineſs. 

CHAP. V. 
The Prince meditates his Eſcape. 

HE now found that it would be very difficult to ef- 

fect that which it was very eaſy to ſuppoſe effected. 
When he looked round about him, he ſaw himſelf con- 
fined by the bars of nature, which had never yet been 
broken, and by the gate, through which none that once 
had paſſed it were ever able to return. He was now 
impatient as an eagle in a grate. He paſſed week after 
week in clambering the mountains, to ſee if there was 
any aperture which the buſhes might conceal, but 
found all the ſummits inacceſſible by their prominence. 
The iron gate he deſpaired to open; for it was not only 
ſecured with all the power of art, but was always 
watched by ſucceſſive E. and was by its poſition 
expoſed to the perpetual obſervation of all the inhabi- 
tants. 

He then examined the cavern through which the wa- 
ters of the lake were diſcharged ; and, looking down 
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at a time when the ſun ſhone ſtrongly upon its mouth, 
he diſcovered it to be full of broken rocks, which, 
though they permitted the ſtream to flow through many 
narrow paſſages, would ſtop any body of ſolid bulk. 
He returned diſcouraged and dejected; but, having now 
known the bleſſing ot hope, reſolved never to deſpair. 

In theſe fruitleſs reſearches, he ſpent ten months. 
The time, however, paſſed cheerfully away: in the 
morning he roſe with new hope, in the evening ap- 
plauded his own diligence, and in the night fle 
found after his fatigue. He met a thouſand amuſe- 
raents which beguiled his labour, and diverſified his 
thonghts. He diſcerned the various inſtins of ani- 


mals, and properties of plants, and found the place re- 


plete with wonders, of which he propoſed to folace him- 
{elf with the contemplation, if he ſhould never be able 
to accompliſh his flight ; rejoicing that his endeavours, 
though yet unſucceſsful, had ſupplied him with a ſource 
of inexhauſtible inquiry. 

But his original curioſity was not yet abated ; he re- 
ſolved to obtain ſome knowledge of the ways of men. 
His wiſh {till continued, but his hope grew leſs. He 
ceaſed to ſurvey any longer the walls of his priſon, and 
{pared to ſearch by new toils for interſtices which he 
knew could not be found, yet determined to keep his 
detign always in view, and lay hold on any expedient 
that time ſhould offer, 

CHAP. VI. 
A Diſſertation on the Art of Flying. 
A MONG the artifts that had been allured into the 
happy valley, to labour for the accommodation and 
— of its inhabitants, was a man eminent for his 
wledge of the mechanic powers, who had contrived 


many engines both of uſe and recreation. By a wheel, 


which the ſtream turned, he forced the water into a 
tower, whence it was diſtributed to all the apartments 
of the palace. He erected a 2 in the garden, 
around which he kept the air always cool by artificial 


ſhowers. One of the groves, appropriated to the ladies, 
was ventilated by fans, to which the rivulets that run 
| through 
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rough it gave a conſtant motion; and inſtruments of 
laced at proper diſtances, of which 
im of the wind, and ſome by 
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was with every 
ſhould be of uſe to 
one 2 amuſe 
1 * 
ſaw the defign was 
face, and with 4 
fair be much regarded by the 
muc by prince 
gain yet higher honours. « Sir,” ſaid he, © you have 
-- 2 4 * tate ned oo mechanic —_—_— 
| . ve been opinion, that, 1 
the tardy conveyance of Oo and chariots, man might 
uſe the ſwifter migration of wings ; that the fields of 


air are to knowledge, and that ignorance and 
idleneſs need crawl upon the —_ 
This hint rekindled the prince's deſire of paſſing the 
ins; having ſeen what the mechaniſt had already 
» he was willing to fancy that he could do 
reſolved to inquire farther before he ſuffered 
afflict him by diſappointment. © I am afraid, 
the artiſt, t 4 pode — prevails 
your ſkill, and that you now tell me rather what 
iſh than what you know. Every animal has his 
aſſigned him: the birds have the air, and man 
the earth.” 80, replied the mechaniſt, 
© fiſhes have the water, in which yet beaſts can ſwin 
nature, and men by art. He that can ſwim needs 
deſpair to fly: to ſwim is to fly in a groſſer fluid, 
and to fly is to ſwim in a ſubtler. We are only to 
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« Hut the exerciſe of ſwimming,” faid the prince, 
* 1s very laborious ; the ſtrongeſt limbs are ſoon weari- 
ed ; I am afraid the act of flying will be yet more vio- 
lent, and wings will be of no great uſe, we can fly 
Further than we can ſwim.” 

«« The labour of riſing from the ground,“ faid the 
artiſt, will be great, as we ſee it in the heavier domeſ- 
tic fowls, but, as we mount higher, the earth's attrac- 
tion, and the body's gravity, will be gradually di- 
miniſhed, till we ſhall arrive at a region where the man 
will float in the air without any tendency to fall : no care 
will then be neceſſary, but to move forwards, which the 
gentleſt impulſe will effect. You, Sir, whoſe curioſity 
is {9 extenſive, will eafily conceive with what pleaſure a 

iloſopher, furniſhed with wings, and hovering in the 

:y, would ſee the earth, and all its inhabitants, rolling 
beneath him, and preſenting to kim ſucceſſively, by its 
diurnal motion, all the countries within the ſame paral- 
lel. How muſt it amuſe the pendent ſpectator to ſee 
the moving ſcene of land and ocean, cities and deſerts ! 
To ſutvey with equal ſecurity the marts of trade, and 
the fields of battle; mountains infeſted by barbarians, 
and fruitful regions gladdened by plenty, and lulled 
ce! How eafily ſhall we then trace the Nile throu 
a'l his paſſage, pats over to diſtant regions, and examine 
the face of nature from one extremity of the earth to the 
other!“ 

« All this,” ſaid the prince, © is much to be deſired, 
but I am afraid that no man will be able to breathe in 
theſe regions of ſpeculation and — I have 
been told, that reſpiration is diſficult upon lofty moun- 
_ tains, yet from theſe precipices, though ſo high as to 
produce great tenuity of air, it is very eaſy to fall: 
therefore I ſuſpect, that from any height, where life can 
be ſupported, there may be danger of too quick deſcent. 
Nothing, replied the artiit, © will ever be attempt- 
ed, if all poſſible object ions muſt be firſt overcome. If 
you will favour my project, I will try the firſt flight at 
my own hazard. I have conſidered the ſtructure cf all 
volant animals, and find the folding continuity or the 
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bat"swings moſt eafilyaccommodated to the human form. 
Upon this model I ſhall begin my taſk to-morrow, and 
in a year expect to tower into the air beyond the malice 
and purſuit of man. But I will work only on this cor.- 
dition, that the art ſhall not be divulged, and that you 
ſhall not require me to makewings for any but ourſelves.” 

« Why,” faid Raſſclas, © thould you envy others ſo 
great an advantage? All {kill ought to be exerted for 
univerſal good; every man has owed much to others, and 
ought to repay the kindneſs that he has received.“ 

4% If men were all virtuous, returned the artiſt, «« I 
ſhould with great alacrity teach them to fly. But what 
would be the ſecurity vt the good, it the bad could at plea- 
fure invade them from the ſky ? Againſt an army failing 
through the clouds, neither walls, mountains, nor ſeas, 
could afford ſecurity. A flight of northern ſavages mig ht 
hover in the wind, and light with irreſiſtible violence upon 
the capital of a fruitful region. Even this valley, the 
retreat of princes, the abode of happineſs, might be 
violated by the ſudden deſcent of ſome of the naked na- 
tions that ſwarm on the coaſt of the ſouthern ſea. 

The prince promiſed ſecrecy, and waited for the per- 
formance, not wholly hopclefs of ſucceſs. He viſited the 
work from time to time, obſerved its progreſs, and re- 
marked many ingenious contrivances to facilitate mo- 
tion, and unite levity with ſtrength. The artiſt was 
every day more certain that he ſhould leave vultures :nd 
eagles behind him, and the contagion of his contidence 
ſeized upon the prince.—la a year the wings were fi- 
niſhed, and, on a morning appointed, the maker ap- 
peared furnithed for flight on a little promontory : he 
waved his pinions awhile to gather air, then lea 
from his ſtand, and in an inſtant dropped into the lake. 
His wings, which were of no ule in the air, ſuſtair«d 
him in the water, and the prince drew him to land, h. lt 
dead with terror and vexation. 

a CHAP. VII. 
rince finds a Man of Learning. 
1 prince — much afflied by this diſaſter, 
having ſuffered himſelf to hope for a happier evei t 


only 
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only becauſe he had no other means of eſcape in view. 
He ſtill perſiſted in his deſign to leave the happy valley 
by the firſt opportunity. 

His imagination was now at a ftand ; he had no proſ- 
peRt of entering into the world; and notwithſtandi 
all his endeavours to fupport himielf, diſcontent by de- 
grees preyed upon him, and he began again to loſe bis 
thoughts in cadneſs, when the rainy ſeaſon, which in 
theſe countries is periodical, made it inconvenient to 
wander in the woods. 

The rain continued longer and with more violence than 
had ever been known : the clouds broke on the furround- 
ing mountains, and the torrents ſtreamed into the plain 
on every fide, till the cavern was too narrow to diſch 
the water. The lake overflowed its banks, and all the 
level of the valley was covered with the inundation. The 
eminence on which the palace was built, and ſome other 
ſpots of riſing ground, were all that the eye could now 

iſcover. The herds and flocks left the paſture, and both 
the wild beaſts and the tame retreated to the mountains. 

This inundation confined all the princes to domeſtic 
amuſements, and the attention of Raſſelas was particu- 
larly ſeized by a poem, which Imlac rehearſed upon the 
various conditions of humanity. He commanded the 
poet to attend him in his apartment, and recite his verſes 
a ſecond time; then entering into familiar talk, he thought 
himſelf happy in having found a man who knew the 
world fo well, and could ſo ſkillfully paint the ſcenes of 
life. He aſked a thouſand queſtions about things, to 
which, though common to all other mortals, his confine- 
ment from childhood had kept him a ſtranger. The poet 
pitied his ignorance, and loved his curioſity, and enter- 
tained him trom day to day with novelty and inftruc- 
tion, ſo that the prince regretted the neceſſity of ſleep, 
and longed till the morning ſhould renew his plea- 
ture. 

As they were ſitting together, the prince commanded 
Imlac to relate his hiſtory, and to tell by what accident 
he was forced, or by what motive induced, to cloſe his 
life in the happy valley. As he was going to begin his 

E 2 narra- 
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narrative, Raſſelas was called to a concert, and obliged 
to reſtrain his curĩoſty till the evening. 

HAP. VIII. 

The Hiſtory of Imlac. 

HE cloſe of the day is, in the regions of the torrid 
zone, the only ſeaſon of diverhon and entertainment, 
and it was midnight befure the muſic ceaſed, 
and the princeſſes retired. Raſſelas then called for his 
companion, and required him to begin the {tory of his life. 

Sir,“ faid 2 my hiſtory will not be long : 
the life that is devoted to knowledge paſſes filentiy 
away, and is very little diverſified by everits. To talk 
in public, to think in ſolitude, to read and to hear, to 
inquire, and anſwer inquiries, is the buſineſs of a ſcho- 
lar. He wanders about the world without pomp or 
— ——_—_ known nor valued but by men like 

«« I was born in the kingdom of Goiama, at no great 

diſtance from the fountain of the Nile. My father was 
a wealthy merchant, who traded between the inland 
countries of Africa and the ports of the red ſca. He 
was honeſt, frugal and diligent, but of mean ſentiments, 
and narrow comprehenſion : he deſired only to be rich, 
and to conceal his riches, leſt he ſhould be ſpoiled by 
the governors of the province. 
« Surely,” faid the prince, my father muſt be neg- 
ligent of his charge, if any man in his dominions dares 
take that which belongs to another. Does he not know 
that kings are accountable for injuſtice permitted as 
well as done ? If I were emperor, not the meaneſt of my 
—_— ſhould be oppreſſed with impunity. My blood 
boils when I am told that a merchant durſt not enjoy his 
honeſt gains for fear of loſing them by the rapacity of 
power. Name the governor who robbed the people, 
that I may declare his crimes to the emperor.” 

« Sir,” faid Imlac, your ardour is the natural effect 
of virtue animated by youth : the time will come when 
you will acquit your father, and perhaps hear with leſs 
impatience of the governor. Oppreſſion is, in the 
Abiflinian dominions, neither frequent nor —_ 5 
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but no form of government has been yet diſcovered, by 
which cruelty can be wholly prevented. Subordination 
ſuppoſes power on one part and ſubjection on the other; 
and if power be in the hands of men, it will ſometimes 
be abuſed. The vigilance of the ſupreme magiſtrate 
may do much, but much will ſtill remain undone. He 
can never know all the crimes that are committed, and 
can ſeldom puniſh all that he knows. 

„This, faid the prince, © I do net underſtand, but 
I had rather hear thee than diſpute. Continue thy nar- 
rut ion. | 

% My father,” proceeded Imlac, © criginally intended 
that I ſhould have no other cducation, than ſuch as 
might qualify me for commerce.; and diſcovering in 
me great ſtrength of memory, and quickneſs of appre- 
heufion, often declared his hope that I ſheuld be tome 
time the richeſt man in Abiſhnia.” 

& Why,” ſaid the prince, „did thy father &cfre the 
increaſe of his wealth, when it was already gienter than 
he durſt diſcover or enjoy? I am unwiiling io doubt thy 
veracity, yet inconfiſtencies cannot both be tre.“ 

4 Inconſiſtencies, anſwered Imlac, ** cannot both be 
right, but, imputed to man, they may both be true. 
Yet diverſity is not inconfiltercy, My father might ex- 
pe a time of greater tecurity, Hewerer, ſome deſire 
is neceſſary to | Ge lite in moticn, and he, whole real 
wants are ſupplied, muſt admit thoſe of fancy.” 

This, faid the prince, I can in ſome meaſure con- 
ceive. I repent that I interrupted thee.” 

% With this hope, proceeded Imlac, “ he ſent me 
to ſchool ; but when I had once found the delight of 
knowledge, ard felt the pleaſure of intelligence, and the 
pride of invention, I began ſilently to deſpiſe riches, and 
determined to diſappoint the purpoſes of my father, 
whoſe groſſneſs of conception raited my pity. I was 
twenty years old before his tenderneſs would expoſe me 
to the tatigue of travel, in « hich time I had been in- 
ſtructed, by ſucceſſive maſters, in all the literature of 
my native country. As every hcur taught me ſome- 
thing new, I lived in a continual courle of gratifica- 
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tions ; but, as I advanced towards manhood, I loſt much 
of the reverence with which I had been uſed to look on 
inſtructors ; becauſe, when the leſſon was ended, I 
did not find them wiſer or better than common men. 

At length my father reſolved to initiate me in com- 
merce, and, opening one of his ſubterrancan treaſuries, 
counted out ten thouſand pieces of gold. © This, young 
man, faid he, © is the ſtock with which you muſt nego- 
ciate. I began with leſs than the fifth part, and you 
ſee how diligence and parſimony have increaſed it. This 
— yan wy to waſte or to —— If you ſquander ĩt 

igence or caprice, muſt wait tor my death 

, ou will be — : E. in four ycars, you double 

k, we will thenceforward let ſubordination 

ceaſe, and live together as friends and partners ; for he 

ſhall always be equal with me, who is equally ſkilled in 
the art of growing rich.” 

&« We laid our money upon camels, concealed in bales 
of cheap goods, and travelled to the ſhore of the red ſea. 
When | caſt my eye on the expanſe of waters, my heart 
bounded like of a priſoner eſcape. I felt an un- 
extinguiſhable curioſity kindled in my mind, and reſolved 
to ſnatch this opportunity of ſreing the manners of other 
nations, and of ing ſciences unknown in Abiſſinia. 

« I remembered that my father had obliged me to the 
improvement of my ſtock, not by a promiſe which [ 
ought not to violate, but by a penalty which I was at 
liberty to incur ; and therefore determined to gratify 
my predominant deſire, and by drinking at the foun- 
tains of knowledge, to quench the thirſt ot curioſity, 

«© As Iwas ſuppoſed to trade without connection with 
my father, it was eaſy for me to become acquainted with 
the maſter of a ſhip, and procure a paſſage to ſome other 
country. I had no motives of choice to regulate my 
voyage; it was ſufficient for me that, wherever I wan- 
—. I ſhould ſee a country which I had not ſeen be- 
fore. I therefore entered a ſhip bound for Surat, hav- 
ing left a letter for my father, declaring my inten- 


tion, 
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CHAP. IX. 


The Hiſtory of Imlac, continued. 

6 HEN firſt entered upon the world of waters, and 
loft ſight of land, I looked round about me with 
— terror, and thinking my ſoul enlarged by the 
undleis proſpect, imagined that I could gaze around for 
ever without ſatiety; but, in a ſhort time, I weary 
of looking on barren uniformity, where I could only 
fee again what I had already ſeen. I then deſcended 
into the ſhip, and doubted for awhile whether all my 
future pleaſures would not end like this in diſguſt and 
diſappointment. * Yet, ſurely,” faid I, the ocean and 
the land are very different ; the only variety of water 
is reſt and motion, but the earth has mountains and val- 
lies, deſarts and cities: it is inhabited by men of differ- 
ent cuſtoms and contrary opinions ; I may hope to 

find variety in life, though I ſhould miſs it in nature.” 

« With this thought I quieted my mind and amuſed 
myſelf during the voyage, ſometimes by learning from 
the failors the art of navigation, which I have never 
practiſed, and ſometimes by forming ſchemes for my 
conduct in different ſituations, in not one of which I 
have been ever placed. 

« I was almoſt weary of my naval amuſements when 
we ſafely landed at Surat. I ſecured my money, and 
purchaſing ſome commedities for ſhow, joined myſelf to 
a caravan that was paſling into the inland country. My 
companions, for ſome realun or other, conjecturing that 
I was rich, and, by my inquiries and admiration, find- 
ing that I was ignorant, conſidered me as a novice 
whom they had a right to cheat, and who was to learn 
at the uſual expence the art of fraud. They expoſed 
me to the theft of ſervants, and the exact ĩon of officers, 
and ſaw me plundered upon falſe pretences, without any 
advantage to themſelves, but that of rejoicing in the ſu- 
periority of their own knowledge.” —* Stop a moment, 
laid the prince. Is there ſuch depravity in man, as 
that he ſhould injure another without benefit to himſelt ? 
I can eaſily conceive that all are pleated with ſuperio- 
rity, but your ignorance was merely accidental, which, 
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being neither your crime nor your folly, could afford 
them no reaſon to applaud themſclves: and the know- 
ledge which they had, and which you wanted, they 
might as effectually have ſhewn by warning, as betray- 
ou. 

« Pride, ſaid Imlac, © is ſeldom delicate; it will 
pleaſe itſelf with very mean advantages ; and envy feels 
not its own lappincts, but when it may be compared 
with the milery of others. They were my enemies be- 
cauſe they gr eved to think me rich, and my oppreſſors 
becauſe they delighted to find me weak.” 

Proceed, laid the prince: I doubt not of the 
facts which you relate, but imagine that you impute 
them to miſtaken motives.” 

& In this company, faid Imlac, © I arrived at Agra, 
the capital of Indoſtan, the ciiy in which the great Mo- 
gul commonly reſides. I applied myſelf to the language 
of the country, and in a few months was able to con- 
verſe with the learned men; ſome of whom I found 
moroſe and reſerved, and others eaſy an. communica- 
tive: ſome were unwilling to teach another what t 
had with difficulty learned themſelves; and ſome ſhewed 
that the end of their ſtudies was to gain the dignity of 
inſtructing. 

« To the tutor of the young princes I recommended 
myſelf ſo much, that I was preſented to the emperor as 
a man of uncommon knowledge. The emperor aſked 
me many queſtions, concerning my country and my tra- 
vels ; and though I cannot now recollect any thing that 
he uttered above the power of a common man, he diſ- 
miſſed me, aſtoniſhed at his wiſdom, and enamoured of 
Eis gooinefs. | 

« My credit was now ſo high that the merchants, 
with whom I had travelled, applied to me for recommen- 
dations to the ladies of the court, I was ſurpriſed at 
their confidence of ſolicitation, and gently reproache d 
them with their praQices on the road. They heard me 
with cold indifference, and ſhewed no tokens of ſhame 
or ſorrow. | 

6 They then urged their requeſt with the offer of + 

bribe : 
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bribe; but what I would not do for kindneſs I would 
not do for money, and refuſed them; not becauſe they 
had injured me, but becauſe I would not enable them 
to injure others; for I knew they would have made uſe of 
my credit to cheat thoſe who ſhould buy their wares. 
Having reſided at Agra till there was no more to be 
learned, I travelled into Perſia, where I faw many re- 
mains of ancient magnificence, and obſerved many new 
accommodations of life. The Perſians are a nation 
eminently ſocial, and their aſſemblies afforded me daily 
opportunities of remarking characters and manners, and 
of tracing human nature through all its variations. 
From Perſia I paſſed into Arabia, where I ſaw a 
nation paſtoral and warlike; who lived without any ſet- 
tied habitation; whoſe wealth is their flocks and herds ; 
and who have carried on, throughages, an hereditary war 
with mankind, though they neither covet nor envy their 
paſſeſſions. CHAP. X. 
Imlac's Hiſtory continued. A Diſſertation upan Poetry. 
40 WIrern I went, I found that ry was con- 
ſidered as the higheſt learning, and regarded with 


a veneration ſomewhat approaching to that which man 


would pay to angelic nature. yet it fills me 
with wonder, that, in almoſt all countries, the moſt an- 
cient poets are conſidered as the beſt : whether it be that 
every other kind of knowledge is an acquiſition gradu- 
ally attained, and poetry is a gift conferred at once: or 
that the firſt of every nation ſurpriſed them as a 
novelty ; and retained the credit by content which it re- 
ceived by accident at firſt : or whether, as the province 
of poetry is to deſcribe nature and paſſion, which are 
always the ſame, the firſt writers took poſſeſſion of the 
moſt ſtriking objects for deſcription, and the moſt — 
bable occurrences for fiction, and left nothing to thoſe 
that followed them, but tranſcription of the ſame events, 
and new combinations of the ſame images. Whatever 
be the reaſon, it is commonly obſerved that the early 
writers are in poſſeſſion of nature, and their followers of 
art: that the firſt excel in ſtrength and invention, and 
the latter in elegance and refinement, 
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I was defirous to add my name to this illuſtriĩous 
fraternity. I read all the poets of Perſia and Arabia, 
and was able to repeat by memory the volumes that are 
ſuſpended in the moſque of Mecca. But I ſoon found 
that no man was ever great by imitation. My deſire of 
excellence impelled me to transfer my attention to na- 
ture and to life. Nature was to be my ſubject, and 
men to be my auditors; I could never deſcribe wht 
I had not feen : I could not hope to move thoſe with 
delight or terror, whoſe intereſts and opinions I did not 
underſtand. 

Being now reſolved to be a poet, I ſaw every thing 
with a new purpoſe ; my ſphere of attention was ſud- 
denly magnified: no kind of knowledge was to be over- 
looked. I ranged mountains and delarts for images 
and re:emblances, and pictured upon my mind every tree 
of the foreſt and flower of the valley. I obſerved with 
equal care the crags of the rock an the pinnacles of the 
palace. Sometimes I wandered along the mazes of the 
rivulet, and ſometimes watched the changes of the ſum- 
mer clouds. To a poet nothing can be uſcleſs. What- 
ever is beautitul, and whatever is dreadful, muſt be fa- 
miliar to his imagination: he muſt be converſant with 
all that is awfaily vaſt or elegantly little. The plants 
of the garden, the animals of the wood, the minerals of 
the earth, and meteors of the ſky, mult all concur to 
ſtore his mind with ĩnexhauſt. ble variety: for every idea 
is uſeful for the enforcement or decoration of moral or 
religious truth; and he who knows moſt, will have moſt 
power of diveriifying his ſcenes, and of gratifying his 
reader with remote alluſions and unexpected inttruètion. 

« All the appearances of nature I was therefore care- 
ful tg ſtudy, and every country which I have ſurveyed 
has contributed iomething to my poetical powers.” 

&« In fo wide a ſurvey, faid the prince, “ you muſt 
ſurely have left much unvublerved. I have lived till now 
within the circuit of the mountains, and yet cannot 
walk abroad without the ſight of ſomething which I had 
never beheld before, or never heeded.” 

« The buſineſs of a poet, laid Imlac, “ is to exa- 
mine, 
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mine, not the individual, but the ſpecies; to remark ge- 
neral properties and large appearances ; he does not num- 
ber the ſtreaks of the — or deſcribe the different 
ſhades in the verdure of the foreſt. He is to exhibit in 
his portraits of nature ſuch prominent and firiking fea- 
tures, as recal the original to every mind ; and muſt 
neglef the minuter diſcriminations, whichone may have 
remarked, and another have neglected, for thoſe — 
teriſtics which are alike obvious to vigilance and care - 
leiſneſs. | 

„Rut the knowledge of nature is only half the taſk 
of a poet; he mnſt be acquainted likewiſe with all the 
mcdes of life, His character requires that he eſtimate 
the happineſs and miſery of every condition; obſerve 
the power of all the paſſions in all their combinations, 
and trace the changes of the human mind as they are 
modified by various inſtitutions and accidental influences 
of climate or cuſtom, from the ſprightlineſs of infanc 
to the deſpondence of decripitude, He mutt divelt 
himſelf of the prejudices of his age and country ; he 
muſt conſider right and wrong in their abſtracted and 
invariable tate : he muſt diſregard preſent laws and opi- 
nions, and riſe to general and tranſcendental truths, 
which will always be the fame : he muſt therefore con- 
tent himſelf with the flow progreſs of his name; con- 
temn the praiſe of his own time, and commit his claims 
to the juſtice of poſterity. He mult write as the inter- 
picter of nature, and the legiſlator of mankind, con- 
{er himſelf as preſiding over the thoughts and manners 
of future generations: as a being ſuperior to time and 

lace. | 
Fe His labour is not yet at an end: he muſt know 
many languages and many ſciences; and, that his ſtyle 


may be worthy of his thoughts, muſt, by inceſſant prac- 
tice, familiarue to himſelt every delicacy of ſpeech and 


grace of harmony.” 
CHAP. XI. n 
Imlac's Narrative continued. A Hint on Pilgrimage. 
MLAC now felt the enthuſiaſtic fit, and was proceed- 
ing to aggrandize his own protetiion, when the _- 
crie 
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eried out, ©* Enough! thou haſt convinced me that no 
human being can ever be a poet. Proceed with thy 
narrat ion. 

« To be a poet, ſaid Imlac, * is indeed very dif- 
fieult.—“ 80 difficult, returned the prince, that 
I will at preſent hear no more of his labours. Tell me 
whither you went when you had ſeen Perſia.” 

« From Perſia,” ſaid the poet, © I travelled through 
Syria, and for three years reſided in Paleſtine, where I 
converſed with great numbers of the northern and weſt - 
ern nations of Europe ; the nations which are now in 
poſſeſſion of all power and all knowledge; whoſe armies 
are irreſiſtible, and whoſe fleets command the remoteſt 
parts of the globe. When I compared theſe men with 
the natives of our own kingdom, and thoſe that ſur- 
round us, they appeared almoſt another order of beings. 
In their countries it is difficult to wiſh for any thing 
that may not be obtained : a thouſand arts, of which 
we never heard, are continually labouring for their con- 
venience and pleaſure ; and whatever their own climate 
has denied them is ſupplied by their commerce. 

4 By what means, faid the prince, are the Euro- 

thus powerful? or why, fince they cau fo eafily 

viſit Aſia and Africa for trade or conqueſt, cannot the 

Aſiatics and Africans invade their coafts, plant colo- 

nies in their ports, and give laws to their natural 

ps! The fame wind that carries them back would 
ing us thither.” 

« They are more powerful, Sir, than we,“ anſwered 
Imlae, © becauſe they are wiſer ; knowledge will al- 
ways predominate over ignorance, as man governs the 
other animals. But why their knowledge is more than 
ours, I know not what reaſon can be given, but the 
unſearchable will of the Supreme Being. 

When, ſaid the prince with a tigh, “ ſhall I be 
able to viſit Paleſtine, and mingle with this mighty con- 
fluence of nations? Till that happy moment ſhall ar- 
rive, let me fill up the time wich ſuch repreſentations 
as thou canſt give me. I am not ignorant of the mo- 
tive that aſſembles ſuch numbers in (has place, and can- 

not 
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not but conſider it as the centre of wiſdom and piety, 
to which the beſt and wiſeſt men of every land muſt 
continually reſorting.” 

«© There are ſome nations,” ſaid Imlac, that fend 
few viſitants to Paleſtine ; for many numerous and learn- 
ed ſects in Europe concur to cenſure pilgrimage as ſu- 
perſtitious, or dende it as ridiculous.” 

« You know, ſaid the prince, how little my life 
has made me acquainted with diverſity of opinions : it 
will be too long to hear the arguments on both fides ; 
you, that have conſidered them, tell me the reſult?” 

« Pilgrimage,” faid Imlac, like many other acts 
of piety, may be reaſonable or ſuperſtitious according 
to the principles upon which it is performed. Long 
jJournies in ſearch of truth are not commanded. Truth, 
tuch as is neceſſary to the regulation of life, is always 
tound where it is honeſtly fought. Change of place is 
no natural cauſe of the increaſe of piety, tor it inevita- 
bly produces diſſipation of mind. Yet, fince men go 
every day to view the fields where great actions have 
been pertormed, and return with ſtronger impreſſions of 
the event, curioſity of the ſame kind may naturally diſ- 

ſe us to view that country whence our religion had its 
— and I believe no man ſurveys thoſe awful 
ſcenes 2 — _ — of holy reſolutions. 
That the Supreme Being may be more eaſily itiated 
in one place than in — the dream — 
ſtĩtion; but that ſome places may operate upon our own 
minds in an uncommon manner, is an opinion which 
hourly experience will juſtify, He who ſuppoſes that 
his vices may be more ſucceſsfully combated in Paleſ- 
tine, will, perhaps, find himſelf miſtaken, yet he may 
go thither without folly ; he who thinks they will be 
A pardoned, diſhonours at once his reaſon and 
religion.“ 

« Theſe,” faid the prince, © are European diſtinc- 
tions. I will conſider another time. What have 


you found to be the effect of knowledge? Are thoſe na- 


tions happier than we ?** 
„There is fo much Age" ſaid the poet, OD 
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the world that ſcarce any man has leiſure from his own 
diſtreſſes to eſtimate the comparative happineſs of others, 
Knowledge is certainly one of the means of pleaſure, as 
is confeſſed by the natural deſire which every mind feels 
of increaſing its ideas. Ignorance is mere privation, 
by which nothing can be produced; it is a vacuity in 
which the ſoul fits motionleſs and torpid for want of at- 
traction; and, without knowing why, we always re- 
Joice when we learn, and grieve when we forget. I am 
therefore inclined to ans! 0 that if nothing counter - 
acts the natural conſequence of learning, we grow more 
happy as our minds take a wider range. 

In enumerating the particular comforts of life we 
ſhall find many advantages on the fide of the Europeans. 
They cure wounds and diſeaſes with which we languiſh 
and periſh. We ſuffer inclemencies of weather which 
they can obviate. They have engines for the diſpatch 
of many laborious works, which we muſt perform by 
manual indufiry. There is ſuch communication be- 
tween diſtant places, that one friend can hardly be faid 
to be abſent from another. Their policy removes all 
public inconveniences : they have roads cut through 
their mountains, and bridges laid upon their rivers. 
And, if we deſcend to the privacies of life, their habi- 
tations are more commodious, and their poſſeſſions are 
more ſecure.” 

« They are ſurely happy, faid the prince, who 
have all thefe conveniences, of which I envy none fo 
much as the facility with which ſeparated friends inter- 
change their thoughts. 

« The Europeans, anſwered Imlac, * are leſs un- 
happy than we, but they are not 5 Human life 
is every where a ſtate in which much is to be endured 


and little to be enjoyed.” 
CHAP. XII. 
The Story of Imlac contixued. 


9 AM not yet willing,“ faid the prince, to ſuppoſe 
that happineſs is ſo parſimoniouſly diſtributed to 
mortals; nor can believe but that, if I had the choice 


of lite, I ſhould be able to fill every day with pleaſure. 
would 
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I would injure no man, and ſhould prove ke no reſent- 
ment : I would relieve every diſtreſs, and ſhould enj 
the benedictions of gratitude. I would chuſe my friends 
among the wiſe, and my wife among the virtuous ; and 
therefore ſhould be in no danger from treachery, or un- 
kindneſs. My children ſhould, by my care, be learned 
and picus, and would repay to my age what their child- 
hood had received. What would dare to moleſt him 
who might call on every fide to thouſunds enriched by 
his bounty, or aſſiſted by his power ? And why ſhould 
not life glide away in the ſoft reciprocation of protection 
and reverence? All this may be done without the help 
of European refinements, which appear by their effects 
to be rather ſpecious than uictul. Let us leave them 
and purſue our journey. 

„ From Paleſtine, faid Imlac, „I paſſed through 
many regions of Aſia; in the more civilized kingdoms 
as a trader, and among the barbo11ians of the mountains 
as a pilgrim. At laſt I began to lng for my native 
country, that I might repoſe, after my travels and fa- 
tignes, in the place where I had ſpent m earlieſt years, 
and gladden my old companions with the recital of my 
adventures. Often did I figure to myſelf tho{e wit 
whom I had ſported away the gay huurs of dawning 
life, fitting round me in its evening, wondering at my 
tales, and liſtening to my counſels, 

« When this thought hal taken policſſion of my mind, 
IT conſidered every moment as watted which did n-t bring 
me nearer to Abiſſin a. I haſtene:] into Egypt, and, 
notwithitanding my i patienc :, was detained ten months 
in the contemplation oi its ancient magnificence, and in 
inquiries after the remains of its ancient learning. I 
found in Cairo a mixture of all nations ; fome brought 
thither by the love of knowledge, ſome by the hope of 
gain, and many by the deſire of living after their own 
manner without obſervation, and cf lyirg hid in the ob- 
ſcurity of multitudes : for in a city, populous as Cai- 
ro, it is poſſible to obtain at the ſame time the gratifica- 
tions of ſociety, and the ſecreſy of ſolitude. 

« From Cairo I travelled to Suez, and ee 
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the Sea, paſſing along the coaſt till I arrived at the 
from which I had — twenty years before. 
re I joined myſelf to a caravan, re-entered my 
native country. 

I now expected the careſſes of my kinſmen, and the 
congratulations of my friends, and was not without hope 
that my father, whatever value he had ſet upon riches, 
would own with gladneſs and pride a ſon who was able 
to add to the felicity and honour of the nation. But I 
was ſoon convinced that my thoughts were vain. My 
father had been dead fourteen years, having divided his 
wealth among my brothers, who were removed to ſome 
other provinces. Of my companions the greater part 
was in the grave, of the reft ſome could with difficulty 
remember me, and ſome conſidercd me as one corrupted 
by foreign manners. 


A man uſed to viciſſitudes is not eaſily dejefted. I 1 


forgot, after a time, my diſappointment, and endeavour- 
ed to recommend myſelf to the nobles of the kingdom : 
they admitted me to their tables, heard my ſtory, and 
diſmiſſed me. I opened a ſchool, and was prohibited 
to teach. T then reſolved to fit down in the quiet of do- 
meſtic life, and addreſſed a lady that was fond of my 
converſation, but rejected my ſuit, becauſe my father 
was a merchant. 

« Wearicd at laſt with ſolicitation and repulſes, I 
reſolved to hide myſelf for ever trom the world, and de- 
pend no longer on the opinion or caprice of others. I 
waited for the time when the gate of the happy valley 
ſhould open, that I might bid farewel to hope and fear: 
the day came ; my performance was diſtinguiſhed with 
favour, and I reſigned myſelf with joy to perpetual con- 
finement.”” 

« Haſt thou here found happineſs at laſt ?”* ſaid Raſ- 
ſelas. ©* Tell me without reſerve ; art thou content 
with thy condition ? or, doft thou wiſh to be again wan- 
dering and inquiring ? All the inhabitants of this val- 
ley celebrate their lot, and, at the annual viſit of the 
emperor, invite others to partake of their felicity.”” 

Great prince, ſaid Imlac, „I ſhall ſpeak the 

truth; 


. 
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truth; I know not one of ali your attendants who does 


not lament the hour when he entcred this retreat. I am 
lels unhappy than the ref, becaule I have a mind replete 
with images, which I can vary and combine at pleaſure. 
I can amuſe my folitude by the renovation of the know- 
ledge which begins to fade from my memory, and b 

recollection of the accidents of my paſt liie. Yet all 
this ends in the forrowtul confideraticn, tha* my ac- 
quirements are now uſeleſs, and that none of my plea- 
tures can be again enjoyed. The reſt, wheſe minds have 
no impreſſion but of the preſent moment, are eicher cor- 
roded by malignant paſſions, or fit ſtupid in the gloom of 

rpetual vacancy.” 

«© What paſſions can infeſt thoſe,” faid the prince, 
« who have no rivals? We are ina place where impo- 
tence precludes malice, and where all envy is repr 
by community of enjoyments.”” 

«© There may be community,“ faid Imlac, “ of ma- 
terial poſſeſſions, but there can never be community of 
love or of eſteem. It muſt happen that one will pleaſe 
more than another ; he that knows himſelf deſpiſed will 
always be envious ; and ſtill more envious and malevo- 
lent if he is condemned to live in the preſence of thoſe 
who deſpiſe him. The invitations, by which they allure 
others to a ſtatewhich they feel to be wretched, proceed 
ſrom the natural malignity of hopeleſs miſery. Kat 
are weary of themſelves, and of each other, and expe 
to find relief in new companions. They envy the li- 
berty which their folly has forfeited, and would gladly 
fee all mankind impriſoned like themſclves. 

« From this crime, however, I am wholly free. No 
man can iay that he is wretched by my perſuaſion, I 
look with pity on the crowds who are annually folicit- 
ing admiſſion to captivity, and wiſh that it were lawful 
for me to warn them of their danger.“ 


« My dear Imlac,“ ſaid the prince,“ I will open to 


thee my whole heart. I have long meditated an eſcape 
from the happy valley. I have examined the moun- 
tains on every fide, but find myſelf inſuperably barred ? 
teach me the way to break my priſon ; thou ſhalt be the 
F 3 companion 
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companion of my flight, the guide of my rambles, the 
7” of my fortune, and my ſole dĩrector in the choice 
of He. | 

« Sir,“ anſwered the poet, your eſcape will be dif- 
ficult, and, perhaps, you may ſoon repent your curioſity. 
The world which you figure to yourſelf ſmooth and quiet 
as the lake in the valley, — will find a ſca foaming with 
tempeſts, and boiling with whirlpools : you will be ſome- 
times overwhelmed by the waves of violence, and ſome- 
times daſhed againſt the rocks of treachery. Amidſt 

and frauds, competitions and anxieties, you will 
wiſh a thouſand times for theſe ſeats of quiet, and wil- 
lingly quit hope to be free from fear. 

Do not ſeek to deter me from my purpoſe, ſaid the 
prince: I am impatient to fee what thou haſt ſeen ; 
and fince thou art thyſelf weary of the valley, it is evi- 
dent that thy former ſtate was better than this. Whatever 
be the conſequence of my riment, I am reſolved to 
judge with my own eyes of the various conditions of 
men, and then to make deliberately my choice of life.”” 

« I am atraid,”” faid Imlac, you are hindered by 
ſtronger reſtraints than my perſnaſions ; yet, if your de- 
termination is fixed, I * —— _ to deſpair, 
Few things are impoſſible to diligence and ſkill. 

CHAP. Xl. 
elas diſcovers the Means of Eſcape. 

1 — ＋ diſmiſſed his 3 reſt, but the 

narrative of wonders and novelties filled his mind 
with perturbation. He revolved all that he had heard, 
and prepared innumerable queſtions for the morning. 
Much of his uneaſineſs was now removed. He had a 
friend to whom he could i his thoughts, and whoſe 
experience could aſſiſt him in his deſigns. His heart 
was no longer condemned to ſwell with filent vexation. 
He thought that even the happy valley might be endured 
with ſuch a companion, and that if they could the 
world together, he ſhould have nothing further to deſire. 

In a tew days the water was diſcharged, and the 
ground dried. The prince and Imlac then walked 
out together to converſe without the notice of one 
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The prince, whoſe thoughts were always on the wing, 
as he paſſed by the gate, faid, with a countenance of 
— 2 Why art thou ſo ſtrong, and why is man ſo 
weak. 

« Man is not weak, anſwered his companion, 
« knowledge is more than equivalent to force. The 
maſter of mechanics laughs at ſtrength. I can burſt the 
gate, but cannot do it ſecretly. Somg other expedient 
muſt be tried.”* 

As they were walking on the fide of the mountain, 
they obſerved that the conies, which the rain had driven 
from their burrows, had taken ſhelter among the buſhes, 
and formed holes behind them, tending upwards in an 
oblique line. It has been the opinion of antiquity,” 
faid Imlac, „that human reaſon borrowed many arts 
from — inſtinct of 1 ; let 338 not _ 
ourſelves degraded by learnin the coney. e 
may eſcape by — the — in the ſame diĩrec- 
tion. We will begin where the ſummit hangs over 
the middle part, and labour upward till we ſtall iſſue 
out beyond the prominence.”” | 

The eyes of the prince, when he heard this propoſal, 
ſparkled with joy. The execution was eaſy, and the 

cceſs certain. 

No time was now loſt. They haſtened early in the 
morning to chuſe a place proper for their mine. 
clambered with t fatigue among crags and bram- 
bles, and without having diſcovered any part 
that favoured their deſign. The ſecond and the third 
day were ſpent in the {ſame manner, and with the ſame 
fruſtration. But on the fourth they found a ſmall ca- 
vern, concealed by a thicket, where they reſolved to 
make their experiment. 

Imlac procured inftruments proper to hue ſtone and 
remove earth, and they fell to their work on the next 
day with more eagerneſs than vigour. They were pre- 
ſently exhauſted by their efforts, and ſat down to pant 
upon the graſs. I he prince, for a moment, appeared 
to be diſcouraged. © Sir,” faid his companion, ** prac- 
tice will enable us to continue our labour for a longer 
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time : mark, however, how far we have advanced, and 
you will find that our toil will ſometime have an end. 
Great works are performed, not by ſtrength, but perſe- 
verance : yonder palace was raiſed ——_— ſtor es, yet 
you ſe- its height and ſpaciouſneſs. that ſhail walk 
with vigour three hours a day will paſs in ſeven years a 
ſpace equal to the circumference of the globe.” 

returned to their work day after day, and, in a 
Mort time, found a fiſſure in the rock, which enabled 
them to paſs far with very little cbſtruction. This 
Raſſelas conſidered as a good omen. Do not diſturb 
your mind,” faid Imlac, ** with other hopes or fears 
than reaſ.n may ſuggeſt : if you are vleaſed with prog- 
noſtics of good, you will be terrified likewiſe with tokens 
of evils and your whole life will be a, prey to ſuperſti- 
tion. Whatever facilitates our work 1s more than an 
omen, it is 2 cauſe of ſucceſs. This is one of thoſe 
pleaſing ſurpriſes which often happen to active reſolu- 
tion. Many things difficult to deſign prove eaſy to per- 
formance.” 


CHAP. XIV. 

 Kaſſclas and Imlac receive an unc æpected Viſit. 

Tur had now wrovght their way to the middle, and 

ſolaced their toil with the approach of liberty, when 
the prince, coming down to refreſh himſelf with air, 
found his ſiſter Nekayah ſtanding at the mouth of the ca- 
vity. He ſtarted and ſtood confuſed, afraid to tell his 
deſign, and yet hopeleſs to conceal it. A few moments 
determined him to repoſe on her fidelity, and ſecure her 
ſecreſy by a declaration without reſerve. 

Do not imagine,” ſaid the princeſs, “ that I came 
hither as a ſpy : I had long obſerved from my window, 
that you and Imlac directed your walk every day to- 
wards the ſame point, but I did not ſuppoſe you had 
any better reaſon ſor the preference than a cooler ſhade, 
or more fragrant bank ; ner followed you with any 
other deſign than to partake of your converſation. 
Since then not ſuſpicicn but fondneſs has detected you, 
let me not loſe the advantage of my difcovery. I am 
equaily weary of confinement with yourſelf, and not leſs 

deſir cus 
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RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABISSINIA. 69 
defirous of knowing what is done or ſuffered in the 
world. Permit me to fly with you from this taſteleſs 
tranquillity, which will yet grow more loathſome wheu 
you have left me. You may deny me to accompany 
you, but cannot binder me from following. 

The prince, who loved Nekayah above his other ſiſters, 
had no inclination to refuſe her requeſt, and grieved that 
he had loſt an opportunity of ſewing his confidence b 
a voluntary communication. It was therefore — 
that ſhe ſhould leave the valley with them; * that, 
in the mean time, ſhe ſhould watch, leſt any other ſtrag- 
gler ſhould by chance or curioſity follow them to the 
mountain. 

At length their labour was at an end ; they faw light 
beyond the prominence, and, iſſuing to the top of the 
mountain, beheld the Nile, yet a narrow current, wan- 
dering beneath _ - 

The prince looked round with rapture, anticipated 
all the — of travel, and in thought was already 
tranſported beyond his father's dominions. Imlac, 
though very joytul at his eſcape, had leſs expectat ĩon of 

eaſure in the world, which he had before tried, and 
of which he had been weary. 

Raſſelas was fo much delighted with a wider horizon, 
that he could not ſoon be periuaded to return into the 
valley. He informed his filter that the way was open, 
and that nothing now remained but to prepare for their 


departure. 
CHAP. XV. 
The Prince and Princeſs leave the Valley, and ſee many 
Wonders 


PHE prince and princets had jewels ſufficient to make 
them rich whenever they came into a place of com- 
meree, which, by Imlac's direction, they hid in their 
cloaths, and, on the night of the next full moon, all left 
the valley. The princeſs was followed only by a tingle 
favourite, who did not know whither ſhe was going. 
They clambered through the cavity, and began to go 
down on the other fide. The princeſs and = maid 
turned their eyes towards every part, and ſeeing no- 


thing 
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thing to bound their proſpect, conſidered themſelves as 
in danger of being loſt in a dreary vacuity. They 4 
and trembled. I am almoſt afraid,” faid the princeſs, 
« to begin a journey of which I cannot perceive an end, 
and to venture into this immenſe plain, where I may be 
approached on every fide by men whom I never ſaw. 


he prince felt nearly the ſame emotions, though he 
thought it more manly to conceal them. 

Imlac (miled at their terrors, and encouraged them to 
4 ; but the princeſs continued irreſolute till ſhe 

been imperceptibly drawn forward too ſar to return. 

In the morning they found ſome ſhepherds in the field, 
who ſet ſome milk and fruits before them. The princeſs 
wondered that ſhe did not ſee a palace ready for her re- 
ception, and a table ſpread with delicacies ; but, being 
faint and hungry, ſhe drank the milk and eat the fruits, 
and thought them of a higher flavour than the products 
of the valley. 

They travelled forward by eaſy journeys, being all 
unaccuſtomed to toil or difficulty, and knowing, that 
though they might be milled, they could not be purſued. 
In a few days they came into a more populous region, 
where Imlac was diverted with the admiration which 
his companioas expreſſed at the diverſity of manners, ſta- 
tions, ard employments. Their dreſs was ſuch as might 
not bring upon them the ſuſpicion of having any thing 
to conceal, yet the prince, wherever he came, expected to 
he obeyed, and the princeſs was frighted, becauſe thoſe 
that came into her preſence did not proſtrate themſelves. 
Imlac was forced to obſerve them with great vigilance, 
leſt they ſhovId betray their rank by their unuſual beha. 
viour, and detained them ſeveral weeks in the firſt village 
to accuſtom them to the ſight of common mortals. 

By degrees the royal wanderers were taught to un- 
derſtand that they had for a time laid afide their dignity, 
and were to expect only ſuch regard as liberality and 
courtely could procure. And Imlac having, by many 
admonitions, prepared them to endure the tumults of a 
port, and the ruggedneſs of the commercial race, brought 
them down to the ſea· coaſt. _ 
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The prince and his ſiſter, to whom every thing was 
new, were gratified equally at all places, and therefore 
remained for ſome months at the port without any incli- 
nation to paſs further. Imlac was content with their ſtay, 
becauſe he did not think it ſafe to expoſe them, unprac- 
tiſed in the world, to the hazards of a foreign country. 

At laſt he began to fear leſt they ſhould be diſcovered, 
and propoſed to fixa day for their departure. They had 
no pretenſions to judge for themſelves, and referred the 
whole ſcheme to his direction. He therefore took paſ- 
lage in a ſhip to Suez z and, when the time came, with 
great difficulty prevailed on the princeſs to enter the veſ- 
fel. They had a quick and proſperous voyage, ar 
from Suez travelled by land to Caird. 

| CHAP. XVI. | 

They enter Cairo, and find every Man . 
As — a pproached the city, which i filled — EM 

with attoniſhment, ** This, - faid Imlac to the 
prince, ** is the place where travellers and merchants 
aſſemble from all corners of the earth. You will here 
find men of every character, and every occupation. 
Commerce is here hor.ourable : I will act as a merchant, 
and you ſhall live as ſtrangers, who have no other end 
of travel than curiolity ; 'it will ſoon be obſerved that 
we are rich: our reputation will procure us acceſs to 
all whom we ſhall deſire to know; you will ſee all the 
conditicns of humanity, and enable yourſelt at leiture to 
make your choice of life. 

They now entered the town, ſtunned by the noiſe, and 
offended by the crowds, Inſtruction had not yet ſo pre- 
vailed over habit, but that they wondered to fee them- 
ſelves paſſed undiftinguiſhed along the ſtreets, ard met 
by the loweſt of the people without reverence or nutice. 
The princeſs could not at firit bear the thought of be- 
ing levelled with the vulgar, and, for ſome days, conti- 
nucd in her chamber, Where ſhe was ſerved by her fa- 
vourite Pekuah, as in the palace of the valiey. 

Imlac, who underſtood traffic, fold part of the jewels 
the next day, and hired a houſe, which he adorned with 
tuch magnificence, that he was immediately conſidered 

as 
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as a merchant of great wealth. His politeneſs attracted 
many acquaintance, and his generoſity made him court- 
ed by many dependants. His table was crowded by 
men of every nation, and all admired his knowledge, and 
ſolicited his favour. His companions, not being able 
to mix in the converſation, c make no diſcovery of 
their ignorance or ſurpriſe, and were gradually initi- 


ated in the world as they gained knowledge of the lan- 


, , "OR had, b nent lectures, been taught the 

uſe and nature of ox Fong, but the ladies could not, for 

a long time, ＋ 27 what the merchants did with 

ſmall pieces of gold and ſilver, or why things of fo little 

— be received as equivalent to the neceſſaries of 
e. 


They ſtudied the two years, while Imlac 
was preparin the various ranks and 
conditions of mankind. He grew acquainted with all 


who had any thing uncommon in their fortune or con- 

duct. He frequented the voluptuous and the 

— . 
ing. 

The prince being now able to converſe with fluency, 
and having learned the caution neceſſary to be obſerved 
in his intercourſe with ſtrangers, began to accompany 
Imlac to places of reſort, and to enter into all aſſemblies, 
that he might make his choice of life. 

For ſome time he thought choice needleſs, becauſe all 
appeared to him really happy. Wherever he went he 
met gaiety and kindneſs, and heard the ſong of joy, or 
the laugh of careleſſneſs. He began to believe that the 
world overflowed with univerſal plenty, and that no- 
thing was withheld either from want or merit ; that ev 
— ſhowered liberality, and every heart melted wi 
benevolence : © and who then, ſays he, © will be ſuf 
fered to be wretched !”* 

Imlac permitted the pleaſing deluſion, and was un- 
willing to cruſh the hope of inexperience ; till one day, 
having fat awhile ſilent, I know not, faid the prince, 
«« what can be the reaſon that I am more unhappy than 

any 
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of our friends. I fee them perpetually and un- 

alterably cheerful, but feel my own mind reſtloſs and 

uneaſy, I am unſatisfied with thoſe pleaſures which 

I ſeem moſt to court. I live in the crowds of jollity, 

not ſo much to enjoy company as to ſhun mylelt, and 
am only loud and merry to conceal my ſadnets.“ 

« Every man,” ſaid Imlac, may, by examining his 
own mind, gueſs what paſſes in the minds of others ; 
when you feel that your own gaiety is counterleit, it 
may juſtly lead you to ſuſpect that of your ccmpa- ions 
not to be ſincere. Envy is commonly reciprocal. 
We are long before we are convinced that happineſs is 
never to be found, and each believes it poſſeſſed by 
others, to keep alive the hope of obtaining it for him- 
ſelf, In the aſſembly, where you paſſed the laſt night, 
there appeared ſuch ſprightlineſs of air, and volatility 
of fancy, as might have fuitcd beings of an higher order, 
formed to inhabit ſerener regions, inaccetlible to care 
er forrow : yet, bclicve me, prince, there was not one 
who did not dread the moment when ſolitude ſhould de- 
liver him to the tyranny of reflection.“ 

« This,“ laid the prince, „may be true of others, 
ſince it is true of me; vet, whatever be the general in- 
telicity of man, one condition is more happy than an- 
other, and wiſtlom fure!y directs us to take the leaſt evil 
in the choice ie. 

„The cguſes of good and evil,“ anſwered Imlac, 
& are iv various and uncertain, to often entangled with 
each other, ſo diverſied by various relations, and fo 
much ſubſet to accidents which cannot be torefern, 
that he who would fix his condition upen incontettible 
realons of preference, muſt live and die inquiring and 
delibui ting.“ 

% But ſurely, ſid Raſiclas, „the wiſe men, to 
whom we liſten with reverence and wonder, choſe that 
mode of life for themiclves which they thought moſt 
likely to make them happy.” 

« Very fer, laid the poet, © live by choice. Every 
man ĩs placed in his preſent condition by cauſes which 
acted without his foreſight, and with which he did not 

G always 
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always willingly co-operate; and therefore you will 
rarely meet one who does not think the lot of his neigh- 
bour better than his o. n. 

« I am pleaſed to think,” ſaid the prince, ** that my 
birth has given me at leaſt one advantage over others, 
by enabling me to determine for myſelt. I have here 
the world before me; I wil! review it at leiſure: ſurely 
happineſs is ſomewhere to be found. 

CHAP. XVII. 
The Prince aſſociates wwith young Men of Spirit and Gaiety. 
BR ASSELAS roſe next day, and reſolved to begin his 
experiments upon life. Youth,” cried he, ** is the 
time of gladneſs: I will join myſelf to the young men, 
whoſe el buſineſs is to gratify their deſires, and whoſe 
time is all ſpent in a ſucceſſion of enjoyments. 

To ſuch ſocieties he was readily admitted, but a few 
days brought him back weary and diſguſted. Their 
mirth was without images, their laughter without mo- 
tive; their pleaſures were groſs and ſenſual, in which the 
mind had no part, their condu& was at once wild and 
mean; they laughed at order and at law, but the frown 
of power dejected, and the eye of wiſdom abaſhed them. 

The prince ſoon concluded, that he ſhould never be 
happy in a courſe of life, of which he was aſhamed. 
He thought it unſuitable to a reaſonable being to act 
without a plan, and to be fad or cheerful only by chance. 
« Happineſs,”* ſaid he, © muſt be ſomething ſolid and 
permanent, without fear and without uncertainty. 

But his young companions had gained fo much of 
his regard by their frankneſs and courteſy, that he could 
not leave fo without warning and remonſtrance. 
« My friends, faid he, I have ſeriouſly conſidered 
our manners and our proſpects, and find that we have 
miſtaken our own intereſt. The firſt years of man muſt 
make proviſion for the lait. He that never thinks never 
can be wiſe. Perpetual levity muſt end in ignorance ; 
and intemperance, though it may tire the ſpirits for an 
hour, will make life ſhort or miſerable. Let us con- 
ader that youth is of no long duration, and that in 
maturer age, when the enchantments of fancy ſhall 
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ceaſe, and phantoms of delight dance no more about us, 
we ſhall have no comforts but the eſteem of wiſe men, and 
the means of doing good. Let us, therefore, ſtop, while 
to ſtop is in our power: let us live as men who are ſome 
time to grow old, and to whom it will be the moſt 
dreadful of all evils to count their paſt years by follies, 
and to be reminded of their former luxuriance of health 
only by the maladies which riot has produced. 

hey ſtared a while in filence one upon another, and, 
at laſt, drove him away by a general chorus of continued 


2 „ 
e conſciouſneſs that his ſentiments were juſt, and 
his intention kind, was ſcarcely ſufficient to ſupport him 
againſt the horror of deriſion. But he recovered his 
tranquillity, and purſued his ſearch. | 
CHAP. XVIII. 
The Prince finds a wiſe and Man. 

AS he was one day walking in the ſtreet, he ſaw a 

ſpacious building which all were, by the open doors, 
invited to enter ; he followed the ſtream of people, and 
found it a hall or ſchool of declamation, in which pro- 
feſſors read lectures to their auditory. He fixed his eye 
upon a ſage raiſed above the reſt, who diſcourſed with 
| argc And vernment of the paſſions. His 

was venerable, his action graceful, his pronuncia- 
tion clear, and his dition elegant. He ſhewed, with 
great ſtrength of ſentiment, and variety of illuſtration, 
that human nature is degraded and debaſed, When the 
lower faculties predominate over the higher ; that when 
fancy, the parent of paſſion, uſurps the dominion of the 
mind. nothing enſues but the natural effect of unlawtul 
government, perturbation and confuſion ; that ſhe be- 
trays the fortreſſes of the intelle& to rebels, and excites 


her children to ſedition againſt their lawful ſovereign. 


He compared reaſon to the fun, of which the light is 
conſtant, uniform, and laſting; and fancy to a meteor, 
of bright but tranſitory luſtre, irregular in its motion, 
and deluſive in its direction. 

He then communicated the various precepts given from 


tune to time for the conqueſt of paſſion, and x 
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the happineſs of thoſe who had obtained the important 
victory, after which man is no longer the ſlave of fear, 


nor the fool of hope; is no more emaciated by envy, 


inflamed by anger, emaſculated by tenderneis, or de- 
preſſed by griet; but walks on calmly through the tu- 
mults or privacies of life, as the ſun purſues alike his 
courſe through the calm or the ſtormy ſky. 

He enumerated many examples of heroes immove- 
able by pain or pleaſure, who looked with indifference 
on thoſe modes or accidents to which the vulgar give 
the names of good and evil. He exhorted his hearers 
to lay aſide their prejudices, and arm themſelves againſt 
the ſhafts of malice or misfortune, by invulnerable pa- 
tience; corcluding that this ſtate 4 was happineſs, 
and that this happineſs was in every one's power. 

Raſſelas liſtened to him with the veneration due to the 
inſtruct ions of a ſuperior being, and, waiting for him at 
the door, humbly implored the liberty of viſiting ſo great 
a maſter of true wifdom. The lecturer heſitated a mo- 
ment, when Raſſelas put a purie of gold into his hand, 
which he received with a mixture of joy and wonder. 

I have found, ſaid the prince, at his return to Im- 
lac, „ a man who can teach all that is neceſſary to be 
known; who, from the unthaken throne of rational for- 
titude, looks down on the ſcenes of lite changing be- 
neath him. He ſpeaks, and attention watches his lips. 
He reaſons, and conviction cloſes his periods. This 
man ſhall be my future guide: I will learn his doctrines, 
and imitate his life.” 

«« Be not too haſty,” ſaid Imlac, © to truſt, or to 
admire, the teachers of morality : they diſcourſe like 
angels, but they live like men.“ 

aſſclas, who could not conceive how any man could 
reaſon fo forcibly without feeling the cogency of his own 
arguments, paid his viſit in a few days, and was denied 
admiſion. He had now learned the power of money, and 
made his way by a piece of gold to the inner apartment, 
where he found the philoſopher in a room halt darken- 
ed, with his eyes miſty, and his face pale. Sir,“ faid 
he, „you are come at a time when all human friend- 
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nt ſhip is uſeleſs; what I ſuffer cannot be remedied, what 
I, I have loſt cannot be ſupplied. My daughter, my only 
Ys daughter, from whoſe tenderneſs I expected all the 
le- comtorts of my age, died laſt night of a fever. My 
u- views, _— my hopes are at an end: I am now 


is a lonely ing diſunited from ſociety.” 

« Sir, faid the prince, “ mortality is an event by 
'e- which a wiſe man can never be ſurpriſed : we know that 
ce death is always near, and it ſhould therefore always be 
ve expected. * Young man,” anſwered the philoſopher, 
"rs you ſpeak like one that has never felt the pangs of 


nlt ſeparation.” *« Have you qa the precepts,” 


a- faid Raſſelas, which you ſo ully enforced ? Has 
is, wiſdom no ftrength to arm the heart againſt calamity ? 
Conſider that external things are y variable, but 


he truth and reaſon are always the fame.”* What com- 

at fort, ſaid the mourner, can truth and reaſon afford 

eat me?—of what effect are they now, but to tell me, that 

o- my daughter will not be reſtored ?** 

d, The prince, whoſe humanity would not ſuffer him to 

| inſult miſery with reproof, went away, convinced of the 

m- emptineſs of rhetorical ſounds, and the inefficacy of po- 

be liſhed periods and ſtudied ſentences. 

* CHAP. XIX. 

A Glimpſe of paſtoral Life. 
PS. HE was ſtill — the ſame inquiry; and havi 
heard of a hermit, that lived near the loweſt cat 

es, cf the Nile, and filled the whole country with the fame 
of his ſanctity, retolved to viſit his retreat, and inquire 

to whether that felicity, which public life could not afford, 

ike was to be found in ſolitude; and whether a man, whoſe 
age and virtue made him venerable, could teach any pe- 

uld culiar art of ſhunning evils, or enduring them. 

wn Imlac and the princeſs agreed to accompany him, and, 

ied after the neceſſary preparations, they began their jour- 

nd ney. Their way lay through the fields, where ſhepherds 

nt, tended their flocks, and the lambs were playing upon 

en- the paſture. 4 This,” faid the poet, © is the life 

=> which has been often Ir ſor its A 2 

ad- quiet; let us paſs the heat of the day among the ſn p- 
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herds? tents, and know whether all our ſearches are not 
to terminite in paſtoral ſimplicity.” 

The propoſal pleaſed them, and they induced the ſhep- 
herds, by imall preſents and familiar queſtions, to tell 
their opinion of their own ſtate: they were ſo rude and 
ignorant, fo little able to compare the good with the evil 
of the occupation, and fo indiitint in their narratives 
and deſcriptions, that very little couid be learned trom 
them. But it was evident that their hearts were can- 
kered with diſcontent; that they conſidered themſelves 
as condemned to labour tor the — of the rich, and 
looked up with ſtupid malevolence toward thoſe that 
were placed above them. 

The princeſs pronounced with vehemence, that ſhe 
would rever ſuffer theſe envious ſavages to be her com- 

nions, and that ſhe ſhould not ſoon be deſirous of ſee- 
ing any more ſpecimens of ruſtic happineſs; but cou'd 
not believe that all the accounts of primeval pleaſures 
were fabulous, and was yet in doubt whether life had 
any thing that could be juſtly preferred to the placid 
gratifications of fields and woods. She hoped that the 
time would came, when, with a few virtuous and ele- 

ant companions, ſhe ſhould gather flowers planted by 
- own hand, fondle the Iambs of her own ewe, and 
liſten, without care, among brooks and breezes, to one 
vt her maidens reading in the ſhade. 
CHAP. XX. 
The Danger of Proſperity. . 
ON the next day they continued their journey, till the 
heat compelled them to look round tor ſhelter. At 
a ſmall diſtance, they ſaw a thick wood, which they no 
ſooner entered than they perceived that they were ap- 

roaching the habitations of men. The ſhrubs were di- 
— cut away to open walks where the ſhades were 
darkeſt; the boughs of oppolite trees were artificially 
interwoven ; ſeats of flowery turf were raiſed in vacant 
ſpaces, and u rivulet, that wantoned along the fide of a 
winding path, had its banks ſometimes opened into ſmall 


baſons, and its itream ſometimes obſtructed by little | 


Mounds of ſtone heaped together to increa/? its mur murs. 


They 
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They paſſed flowly through the wood, delighted with 
ſuch unexpected accommodations, and entertained each 
other with conjefturing what, or who, he could be, that 
in thoſe rude and unfreque ted regions, had leiſure and 
art for ſuoh harmlets luxury. 

As — advanced they heard the ſound of muſic, and 
ſaw youths and virgins dancing in the grove ; and, going 
ſtill — beheld a ſtately palace built upon a hill, ſur- 
rounded with woods, The laws of caſtern hoſpitality al- 
lowed them to enter, and the maſter welcomed them like 
a man liberal and wealthy. 

He was ſkilful encugh in apperrances ſoon to diſcern 
that they were no commen gucits, ard ſpread his table 
with magnificence. The eloquence of Imlie caught his 
attention, and the lofiy courteiy of the princels excited 
his _— When they offered to depurt he entreated 
their ſtay, and was the next day mere unwiiling to dis- 
miſs them than before. They were e+bily perſuaded to 
ſtop, and civilitygrew up intime to freedom and conficlence. 

The prince now ſaw all the domeſtics cheertul, and 
all the face of nature imiling round the place, and could 
not forbear to hope that he ſhould find here what he was 
ſeeking ; but when he was congratulating the maſter up- 
on his poſſeſſions, he anſwereu with a hgh, © My con- 
dition has indeed the appearance of happineſs, but appear- 
ances are deluſive. My proſperity puts my life in dan- 
ger; the Baſſa of Egypt is my enemy, incenſed only by 
my wealth and popularity. I have been hitherto pro- 
tected againſt him by the princes of the country; but, 
as the faygur of the great is uncertain, I know not how 
ſoon my defenders may be perſuaded to thare the plunder 
with the Baſſa. I have ſent my treaſures into a diſtant 
country, and, upon the firſt alarm, am prepared tu follow 
them. Then will my enemies riot in my manſion, and 
enjoy the gardens wulch I have planted.” 

They all joined in lamenting dis danger, and depre- 
cating his exile; and the princeſs was fo much diſturbed 
with the tumult of grief and indigration, that ſhe retired 
to her apartment, They continued with their kind in- 


viter a few days longer, and then went to find the hermit, 


CHAP, 
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* CHAP. „ Hip 
Happineſs of Solitude. ermit' , Hiſtory. 
HEY — the third day, by the diretien of the 
aſants, to the hermit's cell: it was a cavern in 
the fide of a mountain, overſhadowed with palm- trees; at 
fuch a diſtanc: from the cataract, that nothing more was 
heard than a gentle uniform murmur, ſuch as compoſes the 
mind to penuve meditation, eſpecially when it was aſſiſt- 
ed by the wind whiſtling among the branches. The firſt 
rude eſſay of nature had been ſo much improved by human 
labour, that the cave contained — apartments ap- 
propriated to different uſes, and often afforded lodging 
to travellers, whom darkneſs or tempeſts happened to 
overtake. 

The hermit ſat on a bench at the door, to enjoy the 
coolneſs of the evening. On one fide lay a book with pens 
and paper, on the other mechanical inſtruments of vari- 
ous kinds. As they approached him unregarded, the 
princeſs obſcrved that he had not the countenance of a man 
that had found or could teach the way to happineſs. 

They ſaluted him with great reſpect, which he repaid 
like a man not unaccuftomed to the forms of courts. 
« My children,“ faid he, © if you have loſt your way, 
you ſhall be willingly ſupplied with ſuch conveniences for 
the night as this cavern will afford. I have all that na- 
ture requires, and you will not expect delicacies in a 
hermit's cell.“ 5 

They thanked him; and, entering, were pleaſed with 
the neatneſs and regularity of the place. The hermit ſet 
fleſh and wine before them, though he fed only upon fruits 
and water. His diſcourſe was cheerful without levity, and 
_ without enthuſiaſm. He ſoon pms the eſteem of 

is gueſts, and the princeſs repented her haſty centure. 

At laſt Imlac began thus: Ido not now wonder that 
your reputation is ſo far extended; we have heard at Cairo 
of your wiſdom, and came hither to implore your direc- 
tion for this young man and maiden in the chorce of life. 

« To him that lives well, anſwered the hermit, 

e every form of life is good; nor can I give any other 
rule tor choice, than to remove all apparent evil.” * 
a : 
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« He will moſt certainly remove from evil,” faid the 
prince, who ſhall devote himſelf to that ſolitude which 

u have recommended by your example.” 
U have indeed lived fifteen years in folitude,” ſaid 
the hermit, © but have no deſire that my example ſhould 
gain any imitators, In my youth I profeſſed arms, and 
was raiſed by degrees to the higheſt military rank. I 
have traveried wide countries at the head of my troops, 
and ſeen many battles and fieges. At laſt, being diſguſted 
by the preferments of a younger officer, and fecling that 
my vigour was beginning to decay, I reſolved to cloſe m 
life in peace, having found the world full of ſnares, dil- 
cord, and miſery. I had once eſcaped from the purſuit 
of the enemy by the ſhelter of this cavern, and therefore 
chole it for my final reſidence. I employed artificers to 
form it into — ae and ftored it with all that I was 
likely to want. 
 & For ſome time after my retreat, I rejoĩced like a 
tempeſt · beaten ſailor at his entrance into harbour, being 
delighted with the ſudden change of the noite and hurry 
of war to ſtillneſs and repoſe. When the pleaſure of no- 
velty went away, I employed my hours in examining the 
rw which grow in the valley, and the minerais which 

collected from the rocks. But that inquiry is now 

wn taſteleſs and irkſome. I have been tor ſome time 

unſettled and diſtracted: my mind is diſturbed with a 
thouſand perplexitics of doubt, and vanitics of imagina- 
tion, which hourly prevail upon me, becauſe I have no 
opportunities of relaxation or diverſion. I am ſometimes 
alhamed to think that I could not ſecure myſelf from vice, 
but by retiring from the exerciſe of virtue, and begin to 


ſuſpect that I was rather impelled 0 reſentment, than 


led by devotion into ſolitude. My fanc- riots in ſcenes 
of folly, and I lament that I have I: {& fo much, and have 
gained fo little. In folitude, it I e:cape the example of 
bad men, I want likcwiſe the counſel and converſation of 
the good. I have been long comparing the evils with 
the advantages of ſociety, and reſolve to return into the 
world to-morrow. The life ofa ſolitary man will be cer- 


tainly miſerable, but not certainly devout.” 
They 
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They heard his reſolution with furpriſe, but, after a 
ſhort pauſe, offered to conduct him to Cairo. He dug up 
a conhiderable treaſure which he had hid among the rocks, 
and accompanied them to the city, on which, as he ap- 
proached it, he gazed with rapture. 

CHAP. XXII. 

The Happineſs of a Life led according to Nature. 
R ASSELAS went often to an aſſembly of learned men, 

who met at ſtated times to unbend their minds, and 
compare their opinions. Their manners were ſomewhat 
coarſe, but their converſation was inſtructive, and their 
diſputations acute, though ſometimes too violent, and 
often continued till neither controvertiſt remembered upon 
what queſtion they began. Some faults were almoſt ge- 
neral among them: every one was defirous to dictate to 
the reſt, and every one was pleaſed to hear the genius or 
knowledge of another depreciated. 


In this afſemb!y Raſſelas was relating his interview 


with the hermit, and the wonder with which he heard 
him cenſure a courſe of life which he had ſo deliberately 


choſen, and fo laudably followed. The ſentiments of the 


hearers were various. Some were of opinicn, that the 
folly of his choice had been juſtly puniſhed by condemna- 


tion to perpetual perſeverance. One of the youngett 
among them, with great vehemence, pronounced him an 


hypocrite. Some talked of the right of ſociety tothe labour 


of individuals, and conſidered retirement as a deſertion of 
duty. Others readily allowed, that there was a time 
when the claims of the public were ſatisfied, and when 
a man might properly ſequeſter himſclf, to review his 
life, and purity his heart. 

One, who appeared more affected with the narrative 
than the reſt, thought it likely, that the hermit would, 
in a few years, go back to his retreat, and, perhaps, if 
ſhame did not reſtrain, or death intercept him, return once 


more from his retreat into the world. For the hope of | 


happineſs,” ſaid he, © is fo ſtrongly impreſſed, that the 
longeſt experience is uot able to efface it. Of the preſent 
ſtate whatever it be, we feel, and are forced to confeſs, 
the miſery, yet, when the ſame ſtate is again at a diſtance 
imagi- 
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imagination paints it as deſirable. But the time will ſurely 
come, when deſire will no longer be our torment, and 
no man ſhall be wretched but by his own fault.” 

This,“ faid a philoſopher who had heard him with 
token of great impatience, ** is the preſent condition of 
2 wiſe man. The time is already come, when none are 
wretched but by their own fault. Nothing is more idle, 
than to inquire after happineſs, which nature has kindly 
placed within our reach. The way to be happy is to live 
according to nature, in obedience to that univerſal and 
unalterable law with which every heart is originally im- 
prefſed ; which is not written on it by | ny but en- 
graven by deſtiny ; not inſtilled by education, but infuſed 
at our nativity. He that lives according to nature will 
ſuffer nothing trom the deluſions of hope, or importuni- 
ties of deſires; he will receive and reje& with equabilit 
of temper ; and act or ſuffer as the reaſon of things ſhall 
alternately preſcribe. Other men may amuſe themſelves 
with ſubtile definitions, or intricate ratiocination. Let 
them learn to be wile by eaſier means: let them obſerve 
the hind of the foreſt, and the linnet of the grove : let 
them confider the life of animals, whoſe motions are re- 
gulated by inſtinct; they obey their guide, and are happy. 

t us, therefore, at length, ceaſe to diſpute, and learn 
to live: throw away the incumbrance of precepts, which 
they who utter them with ſo much pride and pomp do not 
underſtand, and carry with us this ſimple and intelligible 
maxim, That deviation from nature is deviation from 
happineſs.” 

When he had ſpoken, he looked round him with a pla- 
cid air, and enjoyed the conſciouſueſs of his own benefi- 
cence, “ Sir, faid the prince, with great modeſty, © as 
I, like all the reſt of mankind, am deſirous of felicity, 
my cloſeſt attention has been fixed upon your diſcourſe; 
I doubt not the truth of a poſition which a man fo learn- 
ed has ſo confidently advanced. Let me only know what 
it is to live according to nature.” 

When I find young men ſo humble and fo decile,” 
faid the philoſopher, <4 I can deny them no information 
waich iny ſtudies have enabled me to afford. To live 

according 
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according to nature, is to act always with due regard to» . t 


the fitneſs ariſing from the relations and qualities of 


cauſes and effects; to concur with the great and un- 


changeable ſcheme of univerſal felicity ; to co-operate | 
with the general diſpoſition and tendency of the preſent 


ſyſtem of things. 
The prince ſoon found that this was one of the ſages 
whom he ſhould underſtand leſs as he heard him longer. 


»/ 4 9g 


He therefore bowed and was ſilent, and the 2 | 


ſuppoſing him ſatisfied, and the reſt vanqui 


ed with the preſent ſyſtem. 
CHAP. XXIII. 


The Prince and bis Sifter divide between them the Work 


of Obſervation. 
ASSELAS returned home full of reflect ions, doubt- 
ful how to dire& his future ſteps. Of the way to 
happineſs he found the learned and ſimple equally igno- 
rant; but, as he was yet young 
he had time remaining for more experiments, and farther 


ned, role up 
and departed with the air of a man that had co-operat- 


»< An 


g, heflattered himſelt that 


inquiries. He communicated to Imlac his obſervations 
and his doubts, but was anſwered by him with new 
douhts, and remarks that gave him no comfort. He 


therefore diſcourſed more frequently and freely with his 
filter, who had yet the fame hope with himſelt, and al- 


ways aſliſted him to give ſome reaſon why, though he 
had been hitherto fruſt rated, he mig ht ſucceed at laſt. 
«© We have hitherto,” ſnid ſhe, „ known but little of 


the world; we have never yet been either great or mean. 
In our own country, :hough we had reyilty, we had no 
power, and in this we huve not yet ſeen the private re- 
ceſſes of domeſtic peace. Imlac favours net our ſearch, 
leit we ſhould in time find him miſt ken. We will di- 
vide thetaik be'ween us: you ſhall try what is to be found 
in the ſplendor of courts, and I will ronge the ſhades of 
humbler life. Perhaps command and authority may be 
the ſupreme bleſſings, as they afford the moſt opportuni- 
ties of doing good; or, perhaps, what this world can give 
may be found in the modeſt habitat ĩons or middle fortune; 
too 
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too low for great deſigns, and too high for penury and 


diſtreſs. 
CHAP. XXIV. 

The Prince examines the Happineſs of High Stations. 
ASSELAS 75 lauded the deſign, and appeared next 
day with a ſplendid retinue at the court of the Baſſa. 
He was ſoon diſtinguiſhed for his magnificence, and ad- 
mitted as a prince whoſe curioſity had brought him from 
diſtant countries, to an intimacy with the great officers, 
and frequent converſation with the Baſſa himſelf. 

He was at firſt inclined to believe, that the man muſt 
be pleated with his o:xn condition, whom all approached 
with reverence, and heard with obedience, and who had 
the power to extend his edicts to a whole kingdom. — 
« There can be no pleaſure,” faid he, © equal to that of 
fecling at once the joy of thouſands all made happy by 
wiſe adminiſtration, Yet, ſince, by the law of ſubordi- 
nation, this ſublime delight can be in one nation but the 
lot of cne, it is ſurely reatonable to think that there is 
ſome ſatis fact ion more popular and acceſſible, and that 
millions can hardly be ſubjected to the will of a ſingle 
man, only to fill bis particular breaſt with incommuni- 
cable content. 

Theſe thoughts were often in his mind, and he found 
no ſolution of the difficulty. But as preſents and civi- 
lities gained him more familiarity, he found that almoſt 
every man who ſtood high in employment hated all the 
reſt, and was hated by them. and that their lives were a 
continual ſucceſſion of plots and detections, ſtratagems 
and eſcapes, fact ion and treachery. Many of thoſe who 
furrounded the Baſſa were ſent only to watch and report 
his conduct; every tongue was muttering cenſure, and 
every eye was ſearching for a fault. 

At laſt the letters of revocation arrived, the Baſſa was 
carried in chains to Conſtantinople, and his name was 
mentioned no more. 

„% What are we now to think of the prerogatives of 
power, ſaid Raſſclas to his ſiſter; “ is it without any 
efficacy to good? or, is the ſubordinate degree only dan- 
gerous, and the ſupreme . and glorious ? Is the Sul- 

tan 
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tan the only happy man in his dominions ? or, is the 


Sultan himſelf ſubjett to the torments of ſuſpicion, and 
the dread of enemies? 

In a ſhort time the ſecond Baſſa was depoſed. The 
Sultan that had advanced him, was murdered by the 
Janizaries, and his ſucceſſor had other views and diffe- 


rent favourites. 
CHAP. XXV. 
The Princeſs purſues ber Inquiry with more Diligence thax 
Succeſs. 


HE princeſs, in the mean time, inſfinuated herſelf into 
many families ; for there are few doors, through 


which liberality, joined with good humour, cannot find 


its way. The daughters of many houſes were airy and 

ul, but Nekayah had been too long accuſtomed to 
the converſation of Imlac and her brother, to be much 
pleaſed with childiſh levity and prattle which had no 
meaning. She found their thoughts narrow, their wiſhes 
low, and their merriment often artificial, Their plea- 
ſures, poor as they were, could not be preſerved =_ but 
were imbittered by petty competitions and worthleſs emu- 
htion. They were always jealous of the beauty of each 
other; cf a quality to which ſolicitude can add nothing, 
and from which detra&ion can take nothing away. Many 
were in love with tritlers like themſelves, and many fan- 
cied that they were in love when in truth they were only 
idle. Thei- affection was fixed on ſenſe or virtue, and 
therefore ſeldom ended but in vexation. Their grief, 
however, like their joy, war tranſient ; every thing oat- 
ed in their mind unconnected with the paſt or future, 
ſo that one deſire eaſily gave way to another, as a ſecond 
_ calt into the water effaces and confounds the circles 

the firſt. 


With theſe girls ſhe played as with inoffenſive an- 


mals, and found them proud ef her countenance, and 
weary r company. 

Eur purpoſe was to examine more deeply, and her 
affability eaſily perſuaded the hearts that were ſwellin 
with ſorrow to diſcharge their ſecrets in rar z and 

le 
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thoſe whom hope flatterei, or proſperity delighted, often 
courted her to partake their pleaſure. 

The princeſs and her hruther commonly met in the 
evening in a private ſummer-houſe on the banks of the 
Nile, and related to each other the occurrences of the 
day. As they were ſitting together, the princeſs caſt her 
eyes upon the river that flowed before her. Anſwer, 

id ſhe, ** great father of waters, thou that rolleſt thy 
floods through eighty nations, to the invocations of the 


daughter of thy native king, tell me if thou watereſt, 


through all thy courſe, a fingle habitation from which 
thou doſt not hear the murmurs of complaint?“ 

&« You are then, ſaid Raſſelas, not more ſucceſsful 
in private houſes than I have been in courts.” 1 have, 
fince the laſt partition of our provinces,” ſaid the prin- 
ceſs, © enabled myſelt to enter familiarly into many fa- 
milies, where there was the faireſt ſhew of proſperity and 
peace, and know not one houſe that is not haunted by 
tome fury that deſtroys their quiet. 

« did not ſeek eaſe among the poor, becauſe I con- 
cluded that there it could not be found. But I ſaw many 
poor whom I had ſuppoſed to live in affluence. Pover- 
ty has, in large cities, very different appearances : it is 
often concealed in ſplendor, and often in extravagance. 
It is the core of a very great part of mankind to conceal 
their indigence from the reſt : they ſupport themſelves 
by temporary expedients, and every day is loſt in con- 
triving for the morrow. 

« This, however, was an evil, which, though fre- 
quent, I ſaw with lets pain, becauſe 1 could relieve it, 
Yet ſome have refuſed my bountics ; more offended with 
my quickneſs to detect their wants than pleaſed with 
my readineſs to ſuccour them : and others, whoſe exi- 

ncies compelled them to admit mv kindnets, have never 
= able to forgive their benefactreſs. Many, how- 
ever, have been finccrely grateful without the oltentation 
of gratitude, or the hope of other tavours.”” 


END OF THE FIKST VOLUME, 


RASSELAS: 


PRINCE OF ABISSINIA. 


VOL, II. 
—' .— ̃ 


CHAP. I. 
ThePrinceſs continues her Remarks upon private Life, 


NEEAYAH perceiving her brother's attention fixed, 
proceeded in her narrative. 

4% In families, where there is or is not poverty, there 
is commonly diſcord : if a kingdom be, as Imlac tells us, 
a great family, a family likewite is a little kingdom, torn 
with fact ions and expoſed to revolutions. An unpruc- 
tiſed obſerver expects the love of parents and children to 
be conſtant and equal; but this kindneſs ſeldom conti- 
nues beyond the years of infancy : in a ſhort time the 
children become rivals to their parents. Benefits are 
allayed by reproaches, and gratitude debaſed by envy. 

4% Parents and children dom act in concert : each 
child endeavours to appropriate the eſteem or fondneſs 
of the parents; ard the parents, with yet lets tempta- 
tion, betray each other to their children; thus ſome place 
their confidence in the father, and ſome in the mother, and, 
by degrees, the houſe is filled with artifices and teuds. 

The opinions of children and parents, of the young 
and the old, are naturally oppoſite, by the contrary et- 


fects of hope and deſpondence, of expectation and expe- 


rience, without crime or folly on either ide. The co- 
lours of life in youth and age appear different, as the face 
of nature in ſpring and winter. And how can children 
credit the aſſertions of parents, wh:ch their own eyes 
ſhow them to be falſe ? 


« Few parents act in ſuch a manner as much to en- 


force their maxims by the credit of their lives. The eld 


man truſts wholly to flow con: rivance and gradual pro- 
greſſion : the youth expects to force his way by genius, 
— — and precipitance. The old man pays regard to 
riches, and the youth reverences virtue. The old man 
deiſies prudence: the youth commits himſelf to magna- 
nimit/ 
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nimity and chance. The young man, who intends no 
ill, believes that none is intended, and therefore acts with 
is and candour : but his father, having ſuffered 
injuries ot fraud, is impelled to ſuſpect, and too often 
allured to pract ĩſe it. Age looks with anger on the temerity 
of youth, and youth with contempt on the ſcrupuloſity of 
age. Thus parents and children, for the greateſt part, 
live on to love leſs and leis: and, if thoſe whom nature 
has thus cloſcly united are the torments of each other, 
where ſhall we look for tenderneis and conſolation ? 

« Surely, faid the prince, “ you muſt have been un- 
fortunate in your choice of acquaintance: I am unwilling 
to believe, that the moſt tender of all relations is thus 
impeded in its effects by natural neceſſity.” 

«© Domeſtic diſcord, aniwered ſhe, is not inevitably 
and fatally neceſſary ; but yet it is not eaſily avoided. 
We ſeldom lee that a whole ſamily is virtuous : the good 
and the evil cannot well agree; and the evil can yet leſs 
agree with one another : even the virtuous fall ſome- 
times to variance, when their virtues are of different 
kinds, and tending to extremes. In general, thoſe pa- 
rents have moſt reverence who moſt deſerve it: for he 
that lives well cannot be deſpiſed. 

«© Many other evils infeſt private life. Some are the 
flaves of ſervants whom they have truſted with their af- 
fairs. Some are kept in continual anxiety by the ca- 
price of rich relations, whom they cannot pleaſe, and 
dare not offend. Some huſbands are imperious, and ſome 
wives perverſe : and, as it is always more caſy to do evil 
than good, though the wiſdom or virtue of one can very 
rarely make many happy, the folly or vice of one may 
make many miſerable. 

« It ſuch be the general effect of marriage,” faid the 
prince, I ſhall, for the future, think it dangercus to 
connect my intereſts with that of another, leſt I ſhould 
be unhappy by my parent's fault.“ 

«© have met,“ faid the princeſs, „with many who 
live fingle for that reaſen ; but I never found that their 
prudence ought to raile envy. They dream away their 
tune without triendſhip, without fondr.eſs, and are driven 

HE 3 to 
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to rid themſelves of the day, for which they have no uſe, 
by childiſh amuſements, or vicious delights. They a& 
as beings under the conſtant ſenſe of ſome known infe- 
riority, that fills their minds with rancour, and their 
t with cenſure. They are peeviſh at home, and 
malevolent abroad ; and, as the out-laws of human na- 
ture, make it their buſineſs and their pleature to diſturb 
that ſociety which debars them from its privileges. To 
live without feeling or exciting ſympathy, to be fortu- 
nate without adding to the felicity of others, or afflicted 
without taſting the balm of pity, is a ſtate more gloomy 
than ſolitude : it is not retreat, but excluſion from man- 
kind. Marriage bas many pains, but celibacy has no 
pleaſures. 


« What then is to be done? faid Raſſelas; „the 


more we inquire, the leſs we can reſolve. Surely he is 
moſt likely to pleate himſelf that has no other inclina- 


tion to regard. 
CHAP. II. 


Diſquifition upon Greatneſs. 

HE converſation had a ſhort pauſe. The prince, 

having conſidered his ſiſter's obſervation, told her, 
that ſhe had ſurveyed life with prejudice, and ſuppoſed 

miſery where ſhe did not find it. Your narrative,” 
ſays he, © throws yet a darker gloom upon the proſpects 
of futurity : the predict ions of Imlac were but faint 
ſketches ot the evils painted by Nekayah, I have been 
lately convinced that quiet is not the daughter of gran- 
deur, or of power : that her preſence is not to be bought 
by wealth, nor enforced by conqueſt. It is evident, that 
as any man acts in a wider compaſs, he muſt be more 
expoſed to oppoſit ion from enmity, or miſcarriage from 
chance; whoever has many to pleaſe or to govern, muſt 
uſe the miniſtry of many agents, ſome of whom will be 
wicked, and tome ignorant; by ſome he will be milled, 
and by others betrayed. It he gratifies one, he will of- 
fend another: thoſe that are not lavoured will think them- 
ſelves injured ; and, fince favours can be conferred but 
upon few, the greater number wül be always diſcen- 
teuted. 

4 The 
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« The ditcoutent,”* faid the princeſs, which is thus 
unreaſdnable, 1 hope that I ſhall always have ſpirit to 
deſpiſe, and you power to repreſs.” 

«© Diſcontent,” anſwered Raſſelas, will not always 
be without reaſon under the moſt juſt and vigilant admi- 
niftration of public affairs. None, however attentive, 
can always diſcover that merit which indigence or fac- 
tion may happen to obſcure ; and none, however power- 
ful, can always reward it. Yet, he that fees inferior de- 
tert advanced above him, will naturally impute that pre- 
ference to partiality or caprice ; and, indeed, it can 
tcarcely be hd that any man, however magnanimous 
by nature, or exalted by condition, will be able to per- 
filt forever in fixed and inexorable juſtice of diſtribution : 
he will ſometunes indulge his own affections, and ſome- 
times thoſe of his favourites ; he will permit ſome to 
pleaſe him who can never ſerve him; he will diſcover in 
thoſe whom he loves qualities which in reality they do 
nt pefeis ; and to thoſe, from whom he receives plea- 
fare, he will in his turn endeavour to give it. Thus will 
recommendations ſometimes prevail which were pur- 
chaſed by money, or by the more deſtructive bribery of 
flattery and ſervility. 

« He that has much to do will do ſomething wrong, 
and of that wrong muſt ſuffer the conſequences; and it 
it were poilible that he ſhould always act rightly, yet 
when ſuch numbers are to judge of his conduct, the bad 
will cenſure and obſtruft him by malevolence, and the 
good ſometimes by miltake, 

The higheſt {tations cannot therefore hope to be the 
abodes of happineſs, which I would willingly believe to 
have fled from thrones and palaces to ſeats of humble pri- 
vacy and placid obſcurity. For what can hinder the ſa- 
tis fact ion, or intercept the expectations, of him whole 
abilities are adequate to his employ ments, who fees with 
bis own eyes the whole cucu:t of his influence, who 
chooſes by his own knowiedg;e a whom he truſts, and 
whom none are tempted to deceive by hope or fear ? 
Surely he has nothing to do but to love and to be loved, 
to be virtuous and to be happy. 

„ Whether 
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«© Whether perfe& happineſs would be procured by 
goodneſs,” laid Nekayah, this world will ne- 
ver afford an opportunity of deciding. Bur this, at leaſt, 
may be maintained, that we do not always find vitble 
happineſs in proportion to viſible virtue. All natural and 
almoſt all political evils, are incident alike to the bad and 
: they are confounded in the miſery of a famine, and 
not much diſtinguiſhed in the fury of a faction; they 
fink together in a tempeſt, and are driven together from 
their country by invaders. All that virtue can afford is 
quietneſs of conſcience, and a ſteady proſpect of a hap- 
pier ſtate; this may enable us to endure calamity with 
patience; but remember that patience muſt ſuppoſe pain. 
CHAP. III. 
Raſſelas aud Nekayah continue their Converſation. 
6 DEAR princeſs, ſaid Raſſclas, © you fall into the 
common errors of exaggeratory declamation, by 
producing, in a familiar diiquiſition, examples of natio- 
nal calamities, and ſcenes of extenſive miſery, which are 
found in books rather than in the world, and which, as 
they are horrid, are ordained to be rare. Let us not ima- 
gine evils which we do not feel, nor injure life by milre- 
preſentations. I cannot bear that querelous eloquence 
which threatens every city with a ſiege like that of Je- 
ruſalem, that makes famine attend on every flight of lo- 
cuſts, and ſuſpends peſtilence on the wing of every blaſt 
that iſſues from the ſouth. 

& On neceſſary and inevitable evils which overwhelm 
kingdoms at once, all diſputation is vain : when the 
happen, they muſt be endured. But it is evident, that 
theſe burſts of univerſal diſtreſs are more dreaded than 
felt: thouſands and ten thouſands flouriſh in youth, and 
wither in age, without the knowledge of any other than 
domeſtic evils, and ſhare the ſame pleaſures and vexat ions 
whether their kings are mild or cruel, whether the armies 
of their country purſue their enemies, or retreat before 
them. While courts are diſturbed with inteſtine compe- 
titions, and ambaſſadors are negotiating in foreign coun- 
tries, the {mith ſtill plies his anvil, and the huſbandman 
drives his plough forward; the neceſſaries of lite are re- 
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RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABISSINIA, 93 
uired and obtained, and the ſucceſſive buſineſs of the 
lons continues to make its wonted revolutions. 

Let us ceaſe to conſider what, perhaps, may never 
happen, and what, when it ſhall happen, will laugh at 
human ſpeculation. We will not endeavour to modify 
the motions of the elements, cr to fix the deſtiny of king- 
doms. It is our buſineſs to conſider what beings like 
us may perform ; each labouring tor his own happineſs, 
by promoting within his circle, however narrow, 
happineſs of others. 

Marriage is evidently the diate of nature; men 
and women were made to be companions of each other, 
and therefore I cannot be perſuaded but that marriage is 
one of the means of happineſs.” 

© I know not,“ ſaid the princeſs, © whether mar- 
riage be more than one of the innumerable modes of hu- 
man miſery, When I ſee and reckon the various forms 
of connubial infelicity, the unexpected cauſes of laſting 
Gitcord, the diverſit ies of temper, the oppoſitĩons of opi- 
nion, the rude colliſions of contrary deſire where both 
are urged by violent impulſes, the obſtinate conteſts of 
dif:greeable virtucs, where both are fupported by con- 
iciouineſs of good intention, I am ſometimes ditpoſed to 
think with the ſeverer caſuiſts of moſt nations, that mar- 
riage is rather permitted than approved, and that none, 
but by the inſtigatiĩon of a paſſion too much indulged, 
entangle — with indifſoluble compact.“ 

„ You ſcem to forget, replied Raſſelas, „ that you 
have, cven now, repreſented celibacy as leſs happy than 
marriage. Both conditicns may be bad, but they can- 
not both be worſt. Thus it happens when wrong opi- 
nions are entertained, that they mutually deſtroy each 
other, and leave the mind open to truth.“ 

6 I did not expect,“ anſwered the princeſs, © to hear 
that imputed to falſhood which is the conſequence oniy 


ot frailty. To the mind, as to the eye, it is difficult to 


compare with exactneſs objects vaſt in their extent, and 
various in their parts. Where we ſee or conceive the 
whole at once we readily note the diſcriminations and de- 
cide the preference: but of two ſyitems, of which neither 
can 
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can be ſurveyed by any human being in its full compaſs 
of magnitude and multiplicity of complication, where is 
the wonder, that judging of the whole by parts, I am al- 
ternately aifected by one and the other, as either preſſes 
on my memory or fancy? We differ from ourſelves juſt 
as we differ from each other, when we fee only part of 
the queſtion, as in the multifarious relations of politics 
and morality : but when we perceive the whcle at once, 
as in numerical computations, all agree in one judg- 
ment, and none ever varies his opinion.“ 

% Let us not add,” ſaid the prince, © to the other 
evils of life the bitterneſs of controverſy, nor endeavcur 
tof vie with each other in ſubtilties of argument. We 
are employed in a ſearch, of which both are equaily to 
enjoy the tuccels, or ſuffer by the a——_— It is 
therefore fit that we aſſiſt each other. You ſurcly con- 
clude too haſtily from the intelicity of marriage againſt 
its inſtitution ; will not the miſery of life prove <qually 
that life 8 be the gift of heaven; the world muſt 
de by marriage, or led without it. 

«& How the —1＋ 1 returned Neka- 
yah, „ is not my care, and needs not be yours. I fee 
no — that the preſent generation ſhould omit to leave 


ſucceſſors behind them : we are not now inquiring for 
the world, but for ourſelves.” 
CHAP. IV. 
The Debate on Marriage continued. 


„TE good of the whole,” lays Raſſelas, « is the 
ſame with the good of all its parts. If marria 
be beſt for mankind it muſt be evidently beſt for indivi- 


duals, or a permanent and neceſſary duty muſt be the | 


cauſe of evil, and ſome mult be inevitably facrificed to 
the convenience of others. In the eſtimate which you 
have made of the two ſtates, it appears that the incom- 
modities of a ſingle lite are, in a great meaſure, nece 

and certain, but thoſe of the conjugal ſtate accidental and 
avoidable. I cannot forbear to flatter myſelf that prudence 
and benevolence will make marriage happy. The general 
folly of mankind is the cauſe of general complaint. What 
can be expected but diſappointment and pee © wg 
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2 choice made in the immaturity of youth, in the ardour 
of deſire, without judgment, without foreſight, without 
inquiry after conformity of opinions, ſumĩlarity of man- 
ners, rectitude of judgment, or purity of ſentiment. 

« Snch is the common proceſs of marriage. A youth 
or maiden meeting by chance, or brought together by 
artifice, exchange glances, reciprocate civilities, go home 
and dream of one another. | little to divert at- 
tention, or diverſity thought, find themſelves uneaſy 
when are apart, — therefore concludes that they 
ſhall be happy together. They marry, and difcover 
what nothing but voluntary blindneſs before had con- 
cealed ; they wear out life in altercations, and charge 
nature with cruelty. 

From thoſe early marriages proceeds likewiſe the 
rivalry of parents and children: the ſon is eager to enjoy 
the world before the father is willing to forſake it, and 
there is hardly room at once for two generations. The 
daughter begins to bloom before the mother can be con- 
tent to fade, and neither can forbear to wiſh for the ab- 
ſence of the other. 

« Surely all theſe evils may be avoided by that delibe- 
ration and delay which prudence preſcribes to irrevoca- 
ble choice. In the variety and joility of youthful plea- 
tures life may be we!l enough ſupported without the help 
ot a partner. Long time will increaſe experience, and 
wider views will allow better opportunities of inquiry 
and ſelection: one advantage at leaſt, will be certain; 
the parents will be viſibly older than their children.“ 

„% What reaſon cannot collect,“ ſaid Nekayah, “ and 
what experiment has not yet taught, can be known only 
from the report of others. I have been told that late 
marriages are not eminently happy: This is a queſtion 
too important to be neglected, and I have often propoſed 


it to thoſe, whoſe accuracy of remark, and comprehen- 

fiveneſs ot knowledge, made their ſuffrages worthy of 

regard. They have gererally determined, that it is 

dangerous for a.man 2nd woman to ſuſpend their fate 

upon each other, at a time when opinions are fixed, and 

habits are eſtabliſhed; when fr ienvihips have been r 
* tracte 
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trated on both ſides, when life has been planned into | 


method, and the mind has long enjoyed the contempla- 
tion of its own proſpects. 

« It is 8 poſſible that two travelling through 
the world under the conduct of chance, ſhould have been 
both directed to the fame path, and it will not often 
happen that either will quit the tract which cuſtom has 
made pleaſing. When the deſultory levity of youth has 
ſettled in*'o regularity, it is ſoon ſucceeded by pride 
aſhamed to yield, or ohſtinacy delighting to contend. 
Ani even though mutual eſteem produces mutual deſire 
to pleaſe, time itſelf, as it modifies unchangeably the 
external mien, determines likewiie the direction of the 
paſſions, and gives an inflexible K to the manners. 
Long cuſtoms are not ealy broken: he that attempts 
to change the courle of his own life, very often labours 
in vain, and how ſhall we do that for others which we 
are ſeldom able to do for ourſelves?” 


&« But ſurely,” interpoſed the prince, you ſuppeſe 


the chief motive of choice forgotten or neglected. 


Whenever I ſhall ſeck a wife. it ſhall be my firſt quel - 


tion, whether ſhe be willing to be led by reaſon? 

«© Thus it is,“ faid Nekayah, “ that philoſophers are 
deceived. There are a thoutand familiar diſputes which 
reaſon never can decide; queſtions that elude inveſtioa- 
tion, and make logic ridiculous ; caſes where ſomething 
muſt be done, and where little can be ſaid. Conſider 


the ſtate of mankind, and inquire how few can be ſup- 


poſed to act upon any occaſions, whether ſmall or great, 
with all the reaſons of action preſent to their minds. 
Wretched would be the pair 2bove all names of wretch- 
edneis, who ſhould be doomed to adjuſt by reaſon every 
morning all the minute detail of a domeſtic day. 

«« Thoſe who marry at an advanced age, will proba- 
bly eſcape the encroachments of their children; but, in 
diminution of this advantage, they will be likely to leave 
them, ignorant and helpleſs, to a guardian's mercy: or, 
if that ſhould not happen, they muſt at leaſt go out of 
the world before they fee thoſe whom they love beſt 
either wile or great. 
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« From their c::ildren, if they have leſs to fear, 4 
have leſs alſo to hope, and they loſe, without equivalent, 
the joys of early love, and the convenience of uniting 
with manners — and minds ſuſceptible of new im- 


eſſions, which might wear away their diſſimilitudes by 
— cohabitation, as ſoft bodies, by continual attri- 
tion, conform their ſurfaces to each other. 

« I believe it will be found that thoſe who marry 
late are beſt pleaſed with their children, and thoſe who 
marry early with their parents. 

«© The union of theſe two affections, ſaid Raſſelas, 
& would produce all that could be wiſned. Perhaps there 
is a time when marriage might unite them, a time neither 
too early for the father, nor too late for the huſband.” 

Every hour, anſwered the princels, © confirms my 
prejudice in favour of the poſition ſo often uttered by the 
mouth of Imlac, That nature ſets her gifts on the 


right hand and on the left.” Thoſe conditions which 


flatter hope and attract deſire, are fo conſtituted, that, 
as we approach one, we recede from another. There 
are goods ſo oppoled that we cannot ſeize both, but, by 
too much —— may paſs between them at too great 
a diſtance to reach either. This is often the fate of long 
conſideration; he does nothing who endeavours to do 
more than is allowed to humanity. Flatter not your- 
ſelf with contrarieties of pleaſure. Of the bleilings ſet 
before you make your choice, and be content. No man 
can taſte the fruits of autumn while he is delighting his 
ſcent with the flowers of the ſpring: no man can, at the 
fame time, fill his cup from the ſource and from the 
mouth of the Nile.“ 
CHAP. V. 
Imlac enters and changes toe Converſation. 

HERE Imlac entered, and interrupted them. Im- 

lac,” faid Raſſelas, I have been taking from the 
princeſs the diſmal hiſtory of private life, and am almoſt 
diſcouraged from further ſearch.” 

It ſeems to me, ſaid Imlac, © that while you are 
making the choice of life, you negl-:t to live. You 
wander abdut a ſingle city, which, however large and 

17 d:verafied, 
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diverſified, can now afford few novelties, and forge 
that you are in a country, famous among the earlieſt 
monarchies for the power and wiſdom of its inhabitants; 
a country, where the ſciences firſt dawned that illumi- 


nate the world, and beyond which the arts cannot be 


traced of civil ſociety or domeſtic life. 
© The old Egyptians have left behind them monu- 
ments of induſtry and * pay before which all European 
magnificence is confeſſed to fade away. The ruins of 
their architecture are the ſchools of modern builders, 
and from the wonders which time has ſpared we may 
conjecture, though uncertainly, what it has deſtroyed.” 
„My curioſity,” ſaid Raſſelas, does not very = 
ly lead me to ſurvey piles of ſtone, or mounds of earth; 
my buſineſs is with men. I come here not to meaſure 
3 of temples, or trace choaked aqueducts, but 
to look upon the various ſcenes of the preſent world. 
« The things that are now before us, ſaid the 
ceſs, © require attention, and deſerve it. What have 
I to do with the heroes or the monuments of ancient 
times? with times which never can return, and heroes, 
whoſe form of life was different from all that the preſent 
condition of mankind requires or allows.“ 
To know any thing, returned the poet, © we muſt 
know its effects; to ſee men we muſt fee their works, 
that we may learn what reaſon has dictated, or paſſion 
has incited, and find what are the moſt powerful motives 
of action. To judge rightly of the preſent we mult op- 
poſe it to the paſt; for all judgment 1s comparative, and 
of the future nothing can be known. The truth is, that 
no mind is much emplcycd upon the preſent: recollec- 
tion and anticipation Gil ap almoſt all our moments. 
Our paſſions are joy and grief, love and hatred, hope and 
fear. Of joy and grief the paſt is the object, and the 
future of hope — even love and hatred 9 
the pait, for the cauſe muſt have been before the effect. 
The preſent ſtate of things is the conſequence of the 
former, and it is natural to inquire what were the ſources 
of the good that we enjoy, or the evil that we ſuffer. If 
we act only for ourſelves, to neglect the fludy of hiſtory 
is 
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is not prudent: if we are entruſted with the care of others, 
it is not juſt. Ignorance, when it is voluntary, is cri- 
minal ; and he may properly be charged with evil who 
refuſed to learn how be might prevent it. 

« There is no part of hiſtory ſo generally uſeful as that 
which relates the progreſs of the human mind, the gra- 
dual improvement of reaſon, the ſucceſſive advances of 
ſcience, the viciſſitudes of learning and ignorance, which 
are the light and darkneſs of thinking beings, the ex- 
tinct ĩon and reſuſcitation of arts, and the revolutions of 
the intellectual world. If accounts of battles and inva- 
fions are peculiarly the buſineſs of princes, the uſeful or 
elegant arts are not to be neg lected; thoſe who have 
kingdoms to govern, have underſtandings to cultivate. 

Example is always more efhcacious than precept. 
A foldier is formed in war, and a painter muſt copy pic- 
tures. In this contemplative life has the advantage: 
great actions are ſeldom ſren, but the labours of art are 
always at hand for thoſe who deſire to know what art 
has been able to perform. 

«© When the eye or the imagination is ſtruck with 
any uncommon work, the next tranſition of an active 
mind is to the means by which it was performed. Here 
begins the true uſe of ſuch contemplation; we enlarge 
our comprehenſion by new i-lcas, and perhaps recover 
ſome art loſt to mankind, or learn what is leſs perfectly 
known in our own country. At leaſt we compare our 
own with former times, and either rejoice at our im- 
provements, or, what is the firſt motion towards good, 
diſcover our defects. 

« I am willing,” ſaid the prince, * to ſee all that can 
deſerve m frarch, "6 And I,” ſaid the princeſs, « ſhall 
rejoice to learn ſomething of the manners of antiquity. 

1 The moſt pompous monument of Egyptian great- 
neſs, and one of the moſt bulky works of manual induſ- 
try, ſaid Imlac, are the pyramids; fabrics raiſed be- 
fore the time of hiſtory, and of which the earlieſt narra- 
tives afford us only uncertain traditions. Of theſe the 
greateſt is ſtill ſtanding very little injured by time. 

Let us viſit them to 1 faid — 1 

— ve 
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have often heard of the pyramids, and ſhall not reſt till I 
have ſeen thein within and without with my own eyes.” 

CHAP. VI. 
They wifit the Pyramids. 

TI reſolution being thus taken, they ſet out the 

next day. They laid tents upon their camels, be- 
ing reſolved to ſtay among the pyramids till their cu- 
rioſity was fully ſatisfied. hey travelled gently, 
turned aſide to every thing remarkable, ſtop from 
time to time and converied with the inhabitants, and 
obſerved the various appearances of towns ruined and 
inhabited, of wild and cultivated nature. 

When they came to the great pyramid they were aſto- 
niihed at the extent of the baſe, and the height of the 
top. Imlac explained to them the principles upon 
which the pyramidal form was choſen he a fabric in- 
tended to co-extend its duration with that of the world : 
he ſhewed that its gradual diminution gave it ſuch ſta- 
bility, as defeated all the common attacks of the ele- 
ments, and could ſcarcely be overthrown by earthquakes 
themiclves, the lraſt reſiſtible of natural violence. A 
concuſſion that ſhould ſhatter the pyramid would threat- 
en the diſſolution of the continent. 

They meaſured all its dimenſions, and pitched their 
tents at its foot. Next day they prepared to enter its in- 
tecior apartments, and having hired the common guides 
climbed up to the firit paſſage, when the favourite of the 
princeſs, looking into the cavity, ſtepped back and trem- 
bled, © Pekuah,” faid the princeſs, ** of what art thou 
afraid? Of the narrow entrance, anſwered the lady, 
and of the dreadtu] gloom. I dare not enter a place 
which muſt ſurely be inhabited by unquiet ſouls. The 
original poſſeſſors of theſe dreadful vaults will ſtart up 
before us, and perhaps ſhut us in for ever. She ſpoke, 
and threw her arms round the neck of her miſtreſs. 

&« If all your fear be of apparitions, ſaid the prince, 
te will promiſe you ſafety : there is no danger from the 
dead; he that is once buried will be ſeen no more.” 

«© That the dead are ſeen no more, faid Imlac, I 
will not undertake to maintain againſt the concurrent and 
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unvaried teſtimony of all ages, and of all nations. There 
is no people, rude or learned, among whom apparitions 
of the dead are not related and believed. This opinion, 
which, perhaps, prevails as far as human nature is dit- 
fuſed, could become univerſal only by its truth: thoſe 
that never heard of one another, would not have agreed 


in a tale which nothing but experience can make credi- 


ble. That it is doubted by ſingle cavillers can very 
little weaken the general evidence, and ſome who deny 
it with their tongues, confeſs it by their fears. 

% Yet I do not mean to add new terrors to thoſe 
which have already ſeized upon Pekuah. There can be 
no reaſon why ſpectres ſhould haunt the pyramid more 
than other places, or why they ſhould have power or will 
to hurt innocence and purity. Our entrance is no vio- 
lation of their privileges; we can take nothing from 
them, how then can we offend them?“ 

« My dear Pekuah,” faid the princeſs, © I will al- 
ways go before you, and Imlac ſhall follow you. Re- 
member that you are the companion of the princeſs of 
Abiſſinia. 

« If the princeſs is pleaſed that her ſervant ſhould 
die, returned the lady, © let her command tome death 
leſs dreadful than encloſure in this horrid cavern. Yeu 
know I dare not ditobey you; I muſt go if you com- 
mand me; but, if I once enter, I ſhall never come 
back. | 

« The princeſs ſaw that her fear was too ſtrong for 
expoſtulaticn or reprocf, and embracing her, told her that 
ſhe ſhould ſtay in the tent till their return. Pekuah was 
not ye: ſatisfied, but entreated the princeſs not to purſue 
ſo dreadful a purpoſe as that of entering the receſles of 
the pyramids. * Though I cannot teach courage, 
ſaid Nekayah, „I muſt not learn cowardice; nor leave 
at laſt — what I came hither only to do.“ 

CHAP. VII. 
They enter the Pyramid. 
PEKUAH deſcended to the tents, and the reſt entered 
the pyramid; they paſſed through the galleries, 
ſurveyed the vaults of 1 and examined the chelt 
13 * 
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in which the body of the founder is ſuppoſed to have 
been repoſited. They then fat down in one of the moſt 
ſpacious chambers to reſt a while before they attempted 
to return. 

« We have now, ſaid Imlac, “ gratified our minds 
with an exact view of the greateſt work of man, except 
the wall of China. 

“ Of the wall it is very eaſy to aſſign the motives. 
It ſecured a wealthy and timorous nation from the incur- 
fions of Barbarians, whoſe unſkilfulneſs in arts made it 
eaſier for them to ſupply their wants by rapine than by 
induſtry, and who from time to time poured in upon 
the inhabitants of peaceful commerce, as vultures de- 
ſcend upon domeſtic fowl. Their celerity and fierceneſs 
made the wall neceſſary, and their ignorance made it 
efficacious. 

« But for the pyramids no reaſon has ever been g ven 
adequate to the colt and labour of the work. The nar- 
rownelſs of the chambers proves that it could afford no 
retreat from enemies, and treaſures might have been re- 
polited at far leis gxpence with equal ſecurity. It ſeems 
to have been erected only in compliance with that hunger 
of imagination which preys incellantly upon life, and 
muſt be always appealed * employment. Thoſe 
who have already all that they can enjoy, muſt enlarge 


their deſirrs. He that has built for uſe, till uſe is fup- 


plied, mult begin to build for vanity, and extend his 
lan to the utmoſt power of human performance, that 
E may not be ſoon reduced to form another wiſh. 

I conſider this mighty ſtructure as a monument of 
the inſufficiency of human enjoyments. A king, whoſe 
power is unlimited, and whole treaſures ſurmount all 
real and imaginary wants, is compelled to folace, by the 
erection of a pyramid, the ſatiety of dominion and taſte- 
leſſneſs of pleaſures, and to amuſe the tediouſneſs of de- 
clining lite, by ſceing thouſands labour.ng without end, 
and one ſtone, tor no purpole, laid upon another. Who- 
ever thou art, that, not content with a moderate condi- 
tion, imagineſt happineſs in royal magnificence, and 
dreameſt that command or riches can feed the * 
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RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABISSINIA. 103 
of novelty with perpetual gratifications, ſurvey the pyra- 
mids, — confeſs thy folly 1” e 
| CHAP. VIII. 

The Princeſs meets with an unexpected Misfertune. 
HEY roſe 127 returned through the cavity at 


which they had entered, and the princeſs prepared 
for her favourite a long narrative of dark labyrinths, and 
coſtly rooms, and of the different impreſſions which the 
varieties of the way had made upon her. But when t 
came to their train, they found every one filent and de- 
jected: the men diſcovered ſhame and fear in their coun. 
tenances, and the women were weeping in their tents. 
What had happened they did not try to conjecture, 
but immediately inquired. * You had ſcarcely entered 
into the pyramid,” taid one of the attendants, © when a 
troop of Arabs ruſhed upon us: we were too few to re- 
ſiſt them, and too flow to eſcape. They were about to 
ſearch the tents, ſet us on our camels, and drive us along 
before them, when the approach of ſome Turkiſh horſe- 
men put them to flight ; but they ſeized the lady Pekuah 


| - with her two maids, and carried them away: the Turks 


are now purſuing them by our inſtigation, but I fear 
they will not be able to overtake them.“ 

The princeſs was overpowered with ſurpriſe and grief. 
Raſſelas, in the firſt heat of his reſentment, ordered his 
ſervants to follow him, and prepared to purſue the rob. 
bers wich his ſabre in his hand. Sir,“ ſaid Imlac, 
« what can you hope trom violence or valour; the Arabs 
are mounted on horſes trained to battie and fetreat; we 
have only beaſts of burden. By leaving our preſent 
ſtation we may loſe the princeſs, but cannot hope to re- 
gain Pekuah. | 

In a ſhort time the Turks returned, _— not been 
able to reach the enemy. The princeis burſt out into 
new lamentations, and Raſſelas could ſcercely forbear 
to reproach them with cowardice; but Imiac was of 
opinicn, that the eſcape of the Arabs was no addition to 
their misfortune, for, perhaps, they would have killæd 


their captives rather than kave reſigned them, 
1 CHAP 
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| CHAP. IX. 
They return to Cairo without Petuab. 


THERE was nothing to be hoped from longer ſtay. 


They returned to Cairo repenting of their curioſity, 
cenſuring the negligence of the government, lamenting 
their own raſhneſs which had neglected to procure a 

ard, imagining many expedients by which the loſs of 

ekuah might have been prevented, and reſolving to do 
ſomething for her recovery, though none could find any 
thing proper to be done. 

Nekay ah retired to her chamber, where her women at- 
tempted to comfort her, by telling her that all had their 
troubles, and that lady Pekuah had enjoyed much hap- 

ine ſs in the world for a long time, and might reaſona- 
bly expect a change of fortune. They hoped ſome good 
would befal her whereivever ſhe was, and that their miltreſs 
would find another friend who might ſupply her place. 

The princeſs made them no anſwer, and tney conti- 
nued the form of condolence, not much grieved in their 
hearts that the favourite was loſt. 


rr 


Next day the prince preſented to the Baſſa a memorial 


of the wrong which he had ſuifered, and a petition for 
redreſs. The Baſſa threatened to puniſh the robbers, 
but did not attempt to catch them, nor, indeed, could 
any account or deſcription be given by which he might 
dirc& the purſuit, 

It ſoon appeared that nothing would be done by au- 
thority. Governors, being accuſtomed to hear of more 
crimes than they can puniſh, and more wrongs than they 
can redreſs, ſei themlelves at eaſe by indiſcriminate neg- 
ligerce, and preſently forget the zcqueſt when they loſe 
ſight of the petitioner. 

Imlac then endeavoured to gain ſome intelligence by 
private agents. He found many who pretended to an 
_ exat knowledge of all the haunts of the Arabs, and to 
regular correſpondence with their chiefs, and who readi- 
ly undertcok the recovery of Pekuah. Of theſe, ſome 
were furniſhed with m-ney for the ir journey, and came 
buck no more; ſome were liberally paid for accounts 
which a few days diicovercd to be falle. But the Ron 
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would not ſuffer any means, however improbable, to be 
left untried. While ſhe was doing ſomething ſhe 
her hope alive. As one expedient failed, another was 
ſaggeſted ; when one meſſenger returned unſucceſsful, 
another was diſpatched to a different quarter. 

Two months had paſſed, and of Pekuah nothing had 
been heard ; the hopes which they had endeavoured to 
raiſe in each other grew more languid, and the princeſs, 
when ſhe faw nothing more to be tried, ſunk down in- 
conſolable in hopeleſs dejection. A thouſand times ſhe 
reproached herlelf with the eaſy compliance by which ſhe 
permitted her favourite to ſtay behind her. Had not 
my fondneſs,” {aid ſhe, . leſſened my authority, Pekuah 
had notdared to talk of her terrors. She ought to have 
feared me more than ſpe&res. A ſevere look would have 
overpowered her; a peremptory command would have 
compelled obedience. Why did fooliſh indulgence pre- 
vail upon me ? why did I not ſpeak and refuſe to hear. 

„ Great princeſs,” ſaid Imlac, do not reproach 
yourſelf for your virtue, or conſider that as blameable b 
which evil has accidentally been cauſed. Your tenderne 
for the timidity of Pekuah was generous and kind. When 
we a& according to our duty we commit the event to him 
by whoſe laws our actions are governed, and who will 
ſuffer none to be finally puniſhed for obedience. When, 
in proſpect of ſome good, whether natural or moral, we 
break the rules preſcribed us, we withdraw from the di- 
re&ion of ſuperior wiſdom, and take all conſequences 
upon ourſelves. Man cannot ſo far know the connexion 
ot caules and events, as that he may venture to do wron 
in order to do right. When we purſue our end by lawful 
means, we may always conſole our miſcarriage by the 
hope of future recompence. When we conſult only our 
own policy, and attempt to find a nearer way to good, 
by overleaping the ſettled boundaries of right and wrong, 
we cannot be happy even by ſucceſs, becauſe we cannot 
eſcape the conſciouſneſs of our fault; but, if we miſ- 
carry, the difappointment is irremediably imbittered. 
How comfortlets is the ſorrow of him, who feels at onc 
the pangs of guilt, and the vexation of calamity which 
guilt has brought upon hun ? © Cone 
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« Conſider, princeſs, what would have been your 
condition, if the lady Pekuah had entreated to accom- 
uy you, and, being compelled to ſtay in the tents, had 

carried away ; or how would you have borne the 
thought, if you had forced her into the pyramid, and ſhe 
had died before you in agonies of terror. 

« Had either hap „ ſaid Nekayah, „I could 
not have borne life till now : I ſhould have been tortur- 
ed to madneſs by the remembrance of ſuch cruelty, or 
muſt have pined away in abhorrence of myſelf.” 

This at leaſt,” {aid Imlac, * is the preſent reward 
of virtuous conduct, that no unlucky conſequence can 
oblige us to repent it.” 

8 CHAP. X. n 
rinceſs uiſbes for want ekuah. 

NEKAYAH: 1 bent thus recorciled to herſelf, found 

that no evil is inſupportable but that which is ac- 
companied with conſciouineſs of wrong. She was, from 
that time, delivered from the violence of tempeſtuous 
ſorrow, and ſunk into filent penſiveneſs and gloomy tran- 
quillity. She fat from morning to evening recollectin 
all that had been done or faid by her Pekuah, — 
up with care every trifle on which Pekuah had ſet an 
accidental value, and which might recal to mind any 
little incident or careleſs converſation. The ſentiments 
of her, whom ſhe now expected to fee no more, were 
treaſured in her memory as rules of life, and ſhe delibe- 
rated to no other end than to conjefture on any occaſion 
what would have been the opiniun and counſel of Pekuah. 
- The women, by whom ſhe was attended, knew no- 
thing of her real condition, and therefore ſhe could not 
talk to them but with caution and reſerve. She began 
to remit her curioſity, having no great care to connect 
notions which ſhe had no convenience of uttering. Raſ- 
ſelas endeavoured firſt to comtort, and afterwards to di- 
vert her; he hired muſicians, to whom ſhe ſeemed to 
liſten, but did not hear them, and precured maſters to 
inſtruct her in various arts, whoſe lectures, when they 
viſited her again, were again to be repeated. She had 
loſt her taſte of pleaſure, aud her ambition Lan 
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And her mind, though forced into ſhort excurſions, al- 
ways recurred to the image of her friend. 

Imlac was every morning earneſtly enjoine to renew 
his inquiries, and was aſked every night whether he had 
yet heard of Pekuah, till not being able to return the 
princeſs the anſwer that ſhe deſired, he was leſs and leſs 
willing to come into her preſence. She obſerved his 
backwardneſs, and commanded him to attend lier. You 
are not, ſaid ſhe, to confound impatience with re- 
ſentment, or to ſuppoſe that I charge you with negli- 
gence, becauſe I repine at your unſucceſsfulneſs, I do 
not much wonder at your abſence ; I know that the un- 
happy are never pleaſing, and that all naturally avoid 
the contagion of miſery. To hear complaints is weari- 
ſome alike to the wretched and the happy ; for who 
would cloud by adventitious grief the ſhort gleams of 
gaiety which life allows us ? or who that is ſtruggling 
under his own evils, will add to them the miſeries of 
another ? 

« The time Dy — when none ſhall be 22 
any longer by the ſighs of Nekayah: my ſearch after ha 

ineſs is — at = end. I — reſolved to retire — 
the world with all its flatteries and deceits, and will 
hide myſelf in ſolitude, without any other care thn to 


compoſe = thoughts, and regulate my hours by a con- 


ſtant ſucc of innocent occupations, till, with a mind 
purified from earthly defires, I ſhall enter into that ſtate, 
to which all are haſtening, and in which I hope again to 
enjoy the friendſhip of Pekuah.“ 

« Do not entangle your mind, faid Imlac, . by ir- 
revocable determinations, nor increaſe the burden of life 


dy a voluntary accumulation of miſery ; the wearineſs of 
retirement will continue or increaſe when the loſs of Pe- 


kuah is forgotten. That you have been deprived of one 
ure is no very good reaſon for rejection of the reſt. 
« Since Pekuah was taken from me, faicl the prin- 
ceſs, ©* I have no pleaſure to reject or to retain. She 
that has no one to love or truſt has little to hope. She 
wants the radical principle of happineſs. We may, per- 
haps, allow that what ſatis faction this world can afford, 


mult 
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muſt ariſe from the conjunction of wealth, knowledge, 


and neſs : wealth is nothing but as it is beſtowed, 
and knowledge nothing but as it is communicated : they 
muſt therefore be imparted to others, and to whom could 
I now delight to impart them ? Goodneſs affords the 
ay comfort which can be enjoyed without a partner, 
goodneſs may be practiſed in retirement. 

«© How far ſolitude may admit goodneſs, or advance 
it, I ſhall not,” replied Imlac, “ diſpute at prelent. 
Remember the confeſſion of the pious hermit. You will 
wiſh to return into the world when the image of your 
companion has left your thoughts. — That time,” 
ſaid Nekayah, will never come. The generous trank- 
nels, the modeſt obſequiouſnels, and the faithful ſecreſy 
of my dear Pekuah, will always be more miſled, as I 
ſhall live longer to ſee vice and folly.” 

The ſtate of a mind oppreſſed with a ſudden cala- 
nity,” faid Imlac, © is like that of the fabulous inha- 
bitants of the new created earth, who, when the firſt night 
came upon them, {ſuppoſed that day would never return. 
When the clouds of torrow gather over us, we ſce nothing 
beyond them, nor can imagine how they will be diſpelled: 
yet a new day ſucceeded to the night, and ſorrow is ne- 
ver long without a dawn of eaſe. But they who reſtrain 
themſelves from receiving comfort, do as the favages 
would have done, had they put out their eyes when it 
was dark. Our minds like our bodies are in continual 
flux ; ſomething is hourly loſt, and ſomething acquired. 
To loſe much at once is inconvenient to either, but 
while the vital powers remain uninjured, nature will find 
the means of reparation. Diſtance has the ſame effect on 
the mind as on the eye, and while we glide along the 
ſtream of time, whatever we leave behind us is always 
leſſening, and that which we approach increaſing in mag- 
nitude. Do not fuffer life to ſtagnate; it will grow 
muddy for want of motion : commit yourſelf again to 
the current of the world ; Pekuah will vaniſh by de- 
grees, you will meet in your way ſome other favourite, 
er lcarn to diffuſe yourſelf in general converſation.” 

« Atlcaſt,” (aid the prince, “do not deſpair _ 
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all remedies have been tried: the inquiry after the un- 
fortunate lady is = continued, and ſhall - carried — 
with yet dili „on condition that wi 
promiſe Tad « — the event, without 22 
terable reſolution. 

Nekayah thought this a reaſonable demand, and 
made the promiſe to her brother, who had been adviſed 
by Imlac to require it. Imlac had, indeed, no great 
hope of regaining Pekuah, hut he ſuppoſed, that if he 
could ſecure the interval of a year, the princeſs would 
be then in no danger of a cloiſter. 

CHAP. XI. 
Pekuah is fill remembered. The Progreſs of Sorrow. 

EK AY AH, ſeeing that nothing was omitted for 
the recovery of her favourite, and having, by her 
iſe, ſet her intention of retirement at a diſtance, 
— imperceptibly to return to common cares and 
common pleaſures. She rejoiced without her own con- 
ſent at ſuſpenſion of her forrows, and ſometimes 
caught herſelf with indignation in the a& of turning 
away from her mind the remembrance of her, whom yet 

ſhe reſolved never to forget. 

She then appointed a certain hour of the day for me- 
ditation on the merits and fondneſs of Pekuah, and for 
ſome weeks retired conſtantly at the time fixed, and re- 
turned with her eyes ſwollen and her countenance cloud- 
ed. By degrees ſhe grew leſs ſcrupulous, and ſuffered 
any important and preſſing avocation to delay the tri- 
bute of dal tears, She then yielded to leſs occafions ; 
ſometimes — what ſhe was indeed afraid to remem- 
ber, and, at laſt, wholly releaſed herſelf from the duty of 
periodical affliction. 

Her real love of Pekuah was not yet diminiſhed. A 
thouſand occurrences brought her back to memory, and 
a thouſand wants, which nothing but the confidence of 
friendſhip can ſupply, made her frequently regretted. 
She, therefore, FA 4 Imlac never to deſiſt from in- 


quiry, and to leave no art of intelligence untried, that at 
leaſt ſhe might have the _—_ of knowing that ſhe did 


not 
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not ſuffer by negligence or ſluggiſhineſs. Yet what,” 
faid ſhe, is to be expected from our purſuit of happi- 
neſs, when we find the ſtate of life to be ſuch, that 
happineſs itſelf is the cauſe of miſery > Why ſhould we 
endeavour to attain that, of which the poſſeſſion cannot 
be ſecured ? I ſhall henceforward fear to yield my heart 


to excellence, however bright, or to fondneſs, however 


tender, leſt I ſhould loſe again what I have loſt in 


Pekuah.” 
CHAP. XII. 
The Princeſs hears News of Pekuah. 

1 ſeven months one of the meſſengers, who had been 
ſent away upon the day when the promiſe was drawn 
the princeſs, returned, after many unſucceſsful] 
rambles, the borders of Nubia, with an account 
that Pekuah was in the hands of an Arab chief, who 
oſſeſſed a caſtle or fortreſs on the extremity of Egypt. 
he Arab, whoſe revenue was plunder, was willing to 
reſtore her, with her two attendants, for two hundred 

ounces of gold. 

The price was no ſubject of debate. The princeſs 
was in extaſies when ſhe heard that her favourite was 
alive, and might ſo cheaply be ranſomed. She could 
not think of delaying for a moment Pekuah's happineſs 
or her own, but entreated her brother to ſend back the 
meſſenger with the fum required. Imlac being con- 
ſulted, was not very confident of the veracity of the re- 
lator, and was ſtill more doubtful of the Arab's faith, 
who might, if he were too liberally truſted, detain at 
once the money and the captives. He thought it dan- 
gerous to put themſelves in the power of the Arab, by 
going into his diſtrict, and could not expect that the 
Rover would to much expoſe himſelf as to come into the 
lower country, where he might be ſcized by the forces of 
the Baſſa. 

It is difficult to negotiate where neither will truſt. 
But Imlac, after ſome deliberation, directed the meſſen- 
ger to propoſe that Pekuah ſhould be conducted by ten 
1.:emen to the mcnaſtry of St. Anthony, =_ = 
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RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABISSINIA., 111 
ftuated in the deſerts of Opper-Egypts where ſhe ſhould 
be met by the ſame number, and her ranſom ſhould be 


Phat no time might be loſt, as they expected that 
the -_ would not be refuſed, they immediately 
began their journey to the monaſtry ; and when they 
arrived, Imlac went forward with the former meſſenger 
to the Arab's fortreſs. Raſſelas was deſirous to go 
with them, but neither his ſiſter nor Imlac would con- 
ſent, The Arab, according to the cuſtom of his na- 
tion, obſerved the laws of hoſpitality with great exact - 
neſs to thoſe who put themſelves into his power, and, 
in a few days, 2 Pekuah with ber maids, by eaſy 
journies, to their place appointed, where receiving the 
ſtipulated price, he reſtored her with great * to 
liberty and her friends, and undertook to conduct them 
back towards Cairo beyond all danger of robbery or 
violence. | 

The princeſs and her favourite embraced each other 
with tranſport too violent to be expreſſed, and went out 
together to pour the tears of tenderneſs in ſecret, and 
exchange profeſſions of kindneſs and gratitude. After 
a few hours they returned into the refectory of the con- 
vent, where, in the preſence of the prior and his bre- 
thren, the prince required of Pekuah the hiſtory of her 


adventures. 
CHAP. XIII. 
The Adventures of the Lady Pekuah. 
cc AT what time, and in what manner, I was forced 
away,“ ſaid Pekuah, „your ſervants have told 
you. The ſuddenneſs of the event ſtruck me with ſur- 
priſe, and I was at firſt rather ſtupified than agitated 
with any paſſion of either fear or forrow. My contuſion 
was increaſed by the ſpeed and tumult of our flight 
while we were followed by the Turks, who, as it ſeem- 
ed, ſoon deſpaired to overtake us, or were afraid of thole 
whom they made a ſhew of menacing. 
« When the Arabs ſaw themſelves out of danger, 
they flackened their *. and as I was leſs haraſſed 
2 by 
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by external violence, I began to feel more uneaſineſs in 
my mind. After ſome time we ſtopped near a ſpring 


ſhaded with trees in a pleaſant meadow, where we were | 
ſet upon the ground, and offered fuch refreſhments as 


our maſters were partaking. I was ſuffered to fit with 
my maids apart from the reſt, and none attempted to 
comfort or inſult us. Here I firſt began to feel the full 
weight of my miſery. The girls fat weeping in ſilence, 
and from time to time looked on me for ſuccour. I 
knew not to what condition we were doomed, nor could 


conjecture where would be the place of our captivity, or 
whence to draw any hope of deliverance. I was in the 


hands of robbers and ſavages, and had no reaſon to ſup- 
poſe that their pity was more than their juſtice, or that 
they would forbear the gratification of any ardour of de- 
fire, or caprice of cruelty. I, however, kiſſed my maids, 
and endeavoured to pacify them by remarking, that we 
were yet treated with decency, and that, fince we were 
now carried beyond purſuit, there was no danger of vio- 
lence to our lives. 

« When we were to be ſet again on horſeback, my 
maids clung round me, and refuſed to be parted, but I 
commanded them not to irritate thoſe who had us in their 
power. We travelled the remaining part of the day 
through an ur frequented and pathleſs country, and came 
by — to the ſide of a hill, where the reſt of the 
troop was ſtationed. Their tents were pitched, and their 
fires kindled, and our chief was welcomed as a man 
much beloved by his dependants. 

« We were received into a large tent, where we 
found women who had attended their huſbands in the ex- 
2 They ſet before us the ſupper which wy 

ad provided, and I ate it rather to encourage my maids 
than to comply with any appetite of my own. When 
the meat was taken away, they ſpread the carpets for 
repoſe. I was weary, and hoped to find in ſleep that re- 
miſhon of diſtreſs which nature ſeldom denies. Order- 
ing myelf therefore to be undreſt, I obſerved that the 
women looked very earneſtly upon me, not expecting, I 
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ſuppoſe, to ſee me ſo ſubmiſſively attended. When my 
upper veſt was taken off, they were apparently truck 
with the ſplendour of my cloaths, and one of them ti- 
morouſly laid her hand upon the embroidery. She then 
went out, and, in a ſhort time, came back with another 
woman, who ſeemed to be of higher rank, and greater 
authority. She did, at her entiance, the uſual act of 
reverence, and, taking me by the hand, placed me in a 
ſmaller tent, ſpread with finer carpets, where I ſpent the 
nigkt quietly with my maids. 

& In the morning, as I was ſitting on the graſs, the 
chief of the troop came towards me. I roſe up to receive 
him, and he bowed with great reſpect. Illuſtrious lady, 
faid he, my fortune is better than I had preſumed to 
kope; I am told, by my women, that I have a princeſs 
in my camp.'—* Sir, anſwered I, your women have 
deceived themſelves and you; I am not a princeſs, but 
an unhappy ſtranger, who intended ſoon to Lo lett this 
country, in which I am now to be impriſoned tor ever.” 
© Whoever, or whenceloever you are, returned the Arab, 
© your dreſs, and that of your ſervants, ſhow your rank 
to be high, and your wealth to be great. Why ſhould 
you, who can ſo eaſily procure your raniom, think your- 
ſelf in danger of perpetual captivity ? The purpoſe of 
my incurſions is to increale my riches, or more properly 
to gather tribute. The ſons of Iſhmael are the natural 
and hereditary lords of this part of the continent, which 
is uſurped by late invaders, and low born tyrants, from 
whom we are compelled to take by the [word what is de- 
nied to juſtice. The violence of war admits no diſtinc- 
tion; the lance that is lifted at guilt and power will 
ſometimes fall on innocence and gentlencis. 

© How little, {aid I, © did I expect that yeſterday it 
ſhould have fallen upon me.” 

© Misfortunes,” anfwered the Arab, * ſhould always 
be expected. If the eyes of hoſtility could learn reve- 
rence or pity, excellence like your» had been « xempt 
from injury. But the angels of affliction ſpread their 
toils alike for the virtuous and the wicked, for the 
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mighty and the mean. Do not be diſconſolate; I am 
not one of the lawleſs and cruel rovers of the deſart; I 
know the rules of civil life; I will fix your ranſom, give 
a paſſport to your meſſenger, and perform my ſtipulation 
with nice punctuality.” 

« You will eafily believe that I was pleaſed with his 
courteſy ; and finding that his predominant — was 
deſire of money, I began now to think my danger leſs, 
for I knew that no ſum would be thought too great for 
the releaſe of Pekuah. I told him that he ſhould have 
no reaſon to charge me with ingratitude, if I was uſed 
with kindneſs, and that any ranſom, which could be ex. 
— from a maid of common rank, would be paid, 

t that he muſt not perſiſt to rate me as a princeſs. He 
ſaid he would conſider what he ſhould demand, and then 
ſmiling, bowed and retired. 

« Soon after the women came about me, each con- 
tending to be more officious than the other, and my 
maids themſelves were ſerved with reverence. We tra- 
velled onward by ſhort journeys. On the fourth day 
the chief told me, that my ranſom muſt be two hundred 
ounces of gold, which I not only promiſed him, but told 
him, that I would add fifty more, if I and my maids 
were honourably treated. 

& I never knew the power of gold before. From that 
time I was the leader of the troop. The march of every 
day was longer or ſhorter as I commanded, and the tents 


were pitched where I choſe to reſt. We now had camels - 


and other conveniencies for travel, my own women were 
always at my fide, avd I amuſed myſelf with obſerving 
the manners of the vagrant nations, and with viewi 
remains of ancient edifices with which theſe deſc 
countries appear to have been, in ſome diſtant age, la- 
viſhlv embelliſhed. 

« The chief of the band was a man far from illiterate: 
he was able to travel by the ſtars or the compaſs, and 
had marked in his erratic expedition ſuch places as are 
molt worthy the notice of a paſſenger. He obſerved to 


me, that buildings are always beſt preſerved in 4 
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little frequented, and difficult of acceſs : for, when once 
a country declines from its primitive ſplendour, the more 
inhabitants are left, the quicker ruin will be made. 
Walls ſupply ſtones more — than quarries, and pa- 
laces 2 0 

nate, c r b 
* cc. XIV. 

The Adventures of Pekuah continued. 

6 E wandered about in this manner for ſome weeks, 

either, as our chiet pretended, for my gratifica- 
tion, or, as I rather ſuſpected, for ſome convenience of 
his own, I endeavoured to appear contented where ſul- 
lenneſs and reſentment would have been of no uſe, and 
that endeavour conduced much to the calmneſs of my 
mind ; but my heart was always with Nekayah, and the 
troubles of the night much overbalanced the amuſements 
of the day. My women, who threw all their cares upon 
their miſtreſs, tet their minds at eaſe from the time w 
they faw me treated with reſpect, and gave themſelves up 
to the incidental alleviation of our fatigue without ſoli- 
citude or forrow. I was pleaſed with their pleaſure, and 
animated with their confidence. My condition had loſt 
much of its terror, fince I found that the Arab ranged 
the country merely tu get riches. Avarice is an uniform 
and tractable vice: other intellectual diſtempers are dit- 
ferent in different conſtitutions of mind ; that which 
ſooths the pride of one will offend the pride of another; 
but to the favour of the covetous there is a ready way, 
bring money and nothing is denied. 

« At laſt we came to the dwclling of our chief, a 
ſtrong and ſpacious houſe built with ſtone in an iſland of 
the Nile, which lies, as I was told, under the tropic. 
Lady, ſaid the Arab, © you ſhall reſt after your jour- 


ney a few weeks in this place, where you are to conſider 
yourſelf as ſovereign. My occupation is war: I have 
therefore choſen this obſcure reſidence, from which I can 
iſſue unexpected, and to which I can retire unpurſued. 
You may now repoſe in ſecurity : here are few pleaſures, 
but here is no danger. He then led me into the inner 
apartments, 
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apartments, and ſeating me on the richeſt couch, bowed 
to the ground. 

« His women, who conſidered me as a rival, looked on 
me with malignity ; but being ſoon informed that I was 
a great lady detained only for my ranſom, they began to 
vie with each other in obſequiouineſs and reverence. 

« Being again comforted with new aſſurances of 
ſpeedy liberty, I was for ſome days diverted from im- 

tience by the novelty of the place. The turrets over- 

ked the country to a great diſtance, and afforded a 
view of many windings of the ſtream. In the day I wan- 
dered from one place to another, as the courſe of the ſun 
varied the ſplendour of the proſpect, and faw many things 
which I had never ſeen before. The crocodiles and river 
horſes are common in this unpeopled region, and I often 
looked upon them with terror, though I knew that they 
could not hurt me. For ſome time I expected to ſee 
mermaids and tritons, which, as Imlac has told me, the 
European travellers have ſtationed in the Nile, but no 
ſuch beings ever appeared, and the Arab, when I in- 
quired after them, laughed at my credulity. | 

At night the Arab always attended me to a tower 
ſet apart for celeſtial obſervations, where he endeavoured 
to teach me the names and courſes of the ſtars. I had 
no great inclination to this ſtudy, but an appearance of 
attention was neceſſary to pleaſe my inſtructor, who va- 
lued himſelf, for his ſkill, and, in a little while, I found 
ſome employment requiſite to beguile the tediouſneſs of 
time, which was to be paſſed always amidf the fame ob- 
jets. I was weary of looking in the morning on things 
from which I had turned away weary in the evening: I 
therefore was at laſt willing to obſerve the ftars rather 
than do nothing, but could not always compoſe my 
thoughts, and was often thinking on Nekayah when 
others imagined me contemplating the ſky. Soon after 
the Arab went upon anorher expedition, and then my 
only pleaſure was to talk with my maids about the acci- 
dent by which we were carried away, and the happineſs 
that we ſhould all enjoy at the end of our captivit — 
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«© There were women in your Arab's fortreſs,” faid 
the princeſs, ©* why did you not make them your com- 

10ns, enjoy their converſation, and partake their 
verſions? In a place where they found buſineſs or 
amuſement, why ſhould you alone tit corroded with idle 
melancholy? or why could you not bear for a few 
_—_ that condition to which they were condemned 
for life?” 

«© The diverſions of the women, anſwered Pekuah, 
« were only childiſh play, by which the mind accuſtomed 
to ſtronger operations could not be _ buſy. I could 
do all which they delighted in doing by powers merely 
ſenſitive, while my intellectual faculties were flown to 
Cairo. They ran from room to room as a bird hops 
from wire to wire in his cage. They danced for the 
fake of motion, as lambs friſk in a meadow. One 
ſometimes pretended to be hurt that the reſt might be 
alarmed, or hid herfelf that another might ſeek her. 
Part of their time paſſed in watching the progreſs of 
light bodies that floated on the river, and part in 
marking the various forms into which clouds broke in 
the ſky. 

40 ir buſineſs was only needle-work, in which I 
and my maids ſometimes helped them; but you know 
that the mind will eafily ftraggle from the fingers, nor 
will you ſuſpect that captivity and abſence from Nekayah 
could receive folace from ſilken flowers. 

«© Nor was much ſatisfaction to be hoped from their 
converſation: for of what could they be expected to 
talk? They had ſeen nothing; for they had lived from 
early youth in that narrow ſpot: of what they had not 


| ſeen could have no knowledge, for they could not 


read. ey had no ideas but of the few things that 
were within their view, and had hardly names tor any 
thing but their cloaths and their food. As I bore a 
ſuperior character, I was often called to terminate their 
quarrels, which I decided as equitably as I could. If 
it could have amuſed me to hear the complaints of each 
againſt the reſt, I might have been often — by 
ug 
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long ſtories, but the motives of their animoſity were 
ſo ſmall that I could not liſten without intercepting the 
tale.“ 


% How,” ſaid Raſſelas, © can the Arab, whom you | 


repreſented as a man of more than common accompliſh. 
ments, take any pleaſure in his ſeraglio when it is filled 


with women like theſe? Are they exquilitely beauti. * 


tul ns 
&« They do not, faid Pekuah, want that unaffecting 
and ignoble beauty which may ſubſiſt without ſpright- 


lineſs or ſublimity, without energy of thought or dig. 


nity of virtue. But to a man like the Arab ſuch beauty 
was only a flower caſually plucked and careleſsly thrown 
away. Whatever pleaſures he might find among them, 
they were not thole of friendſhip or ſociety. When 
they were playing about him, he looked on them with 
inattentive ſuperiority: when they vied for his regard, 
he ſometimes turned away diſguſted. As they had no 
knowledge, their talk could take nothing from the te- 


diouſneſs of life: as they had no choice, their fondneſs, 


or appearance of fondneſs, excited in him neither pride 
nor gratitude ; he was not exalted in his own eſteem by 
the imiles of a woman who ſaw no other man, nor was 
much obli by that regard, of which he could never 
know the ſincerity, and which be might often perceive 


to be exerted not ſo much to delight him as to pain a2 


rival. That which he gave, and they received, as love, 
was only a careleſs diſtribution of ſuperfluous time, 
ſuch love as man can beſtow upon that which he deſ- 


piles, ſuch as has neither hope nor fear, neither joy nor 


forrow.”” 

« You have reaſon, lady, to think yourſelf happy,” 
ſaid Imlac, that you have been thu eafily diſmiſſed, 
How could a mind, hungry for knowledge, be willing, 
in an intellectual famine, to loſe ſuch a banquet as Pe- 
kuah's converſation? 

« am inclined to believe, anſwered Pekuah, that 
he was for ſome time in ſuſpenſe; for notwithſtanding 


his promiſe, whenever I propoſed to diſpatch a meſſen- 


ger 
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to Cairo, he found fome excuſe for delay. While 
was detained in his houſe he made many incurſions 
into the neighbouring countries, and, perhaps, he would 
have refuſed to diſcharge me, had his plunder been equal 
to his wiſhes. He returned always courteous, related 
his adventures, delighted to hear my abſervations, and 
endeavoured to advance my acquaintance with the ſtars. 


| When I importuned him to ſend away my letters, he 


foothed me with profeſſions of honour and fincerity ; 
and, when I could be no longer decently denied, put his 
troop again in motion, and left me to govern in his ab- 
ſence. I was much afflifted by this ſtudied procraſtĩ- 
nation, and was ſometimes afraid that I ſhould be for- 
gotten ; that you would leave Cairo, and I muſt end 
my days in an iſland of the Nile. 

« I grew at laſt hopeleſs and dejected, and cared fo 
little to entertain him, that he for a while more fre- 
quently talked with my maids. That he ſhould fall in 
love with them, or with me, might have been equally 
fatal, and I was not much pleated with the growing 
friendſhip. My anxiety was not long ; for, as I reco- 
rered ſome degree of cheerfulneſs, he returned to me, and 
I could not forbear to deſpiſe my former uneaſineſs. 

« He ſtill delayed to ſend for my ranſom, and would, 

haps, never — determined, had not your agent 

nd his way to him. The gold, which he would not 
fetch, he could not reje& when it was offered. He 
haſtened to prepare for our journey hither, like a man 
delivered from an intefline conflict. I took leave of 
companions in the houſe, who diſmiſſed me with 
cold indifference.” 

Nekayah, having heard her favourite's relation, roſe 
and embraced her, and Raſſelas gave her an hundred 
ounces of gold, which the preſented to the Arab for the 
fifty that were promiſed. 

CHAP. XV. ; 
The Hiſtory of a Man Learning. 
THEY returned to Cairo, and were fo well pleaſed ar 
finding themſelves together, that none of them went 


much 
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much abroad. The prince began to love learning, and 
one day declared to Imlac, that he intended to devote 
himſelf to ſcience, and paſs the reſt of his days in lite- 
rary ſolitude. 

«© Before you make your final choice,” anſwered Im- 
lac, „you ought to examine its hazards, and converſe 
with ſome of thoſe who are grown old in the company 
of themſelves. I have juſt left the obſervatory of one of 
the moſt learned aſtronomers in the world, who has ſpent 
forty years in unwearied attention to the motions and 
appearances of the celeſtial bodies, and has drawn out his 
ſoul in endleſs calculations. He admits a few friends 
once a month to hear his deductions and enjoy his diſ- 
coveries. I was introduced as a man of knowled 
worthy of his notice. Men of various ideas and fluent 
converſation are commonly welcome to thoſe whoſe 
thoughts have been long fixed upon a fingle point, and 


who find the images of other things ſtealing away. I | 


delighted him with my remarks, he ſmiled at the narra- 
tive of my travels, and was glad to forget the conſtella- 
tions, and deſcend for a moment into the lower world. 
On the next day of vacation I renewed my viſit, and 
was ſo fortunate as to pleaſe him again. He relaxed 
from that time the ſeverity of his rule, and permitted me 
to enter at my own choice. I found him always buſy, 
and always glad to be relieved. As each knew much 
which the other was defirous of learning, we exchanged 
our notions with great delight. I perceived that I had 
every day more of his confidence, and always found new 
cauſe of admiration in the profundity of his mind. His 
comprehenſion is vaſt, his memory capacious and reten- 
tive, his diſcourſe is methodical, and his ion clear. 
« His integrity and benevolence are equal to his learn- 
ing. His deepeſt reſearches and moſt favourite ſtudies 
are willingly interrupted for any opportunity of doing 
good by his counſel or his riches. To his cloſeſt re- 
treat, at his moſt buſy moments, all are admitted that 
want his aſũſtance: For though I exclude idlenefs and 
pleaſures, I will never, fays he, bar my doors againit 
charity. 
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charity. To man is permitted the contemplation of the 
Kies, but the practice of virtue is commanded.”” 

« Surely,'* faid the princeſs, ** this man is 9 — 12 
c J viſited him, faid Imlac, „with more more 
frequency, and was every time more enamoured of his 
converſation: he was ſublime without haughtineſs, 
courteous without formality, and communicative with- 
out oftentation. I was at firſt, great princeſs, of your 
opinion, thought him the happieſt of mankind, and 
often congratulated him on the bleſſing that he enjoyed. 
He ſeemed to hear nothing with indifference but the 
iſes of his condition, to which he always returned a 
general anſwer, and diverted the converlation to ſome 
other topic. 
« Amidſt this willingneſs to be pleaſed, and labour 
to pleaſe, I had quickly reaſon to imagine that ſome 
inful ſentiment prefied upon his mind. He often 
ked up earneſtly towards the fun, and let his voice 
fall in the midſt of his diſcourſe. He would ſometimes 
when we were alone, gaze upon me in ſilence with the 
air of a man who longed to ſpeak what he was vet re- 
ſolved to ſuppreſs. He would often fend for me with 
vehement injunctions of haſte, though, when I came to 
him, he had nothing extraordinary to ſay. And ſome- 
times, when I was Lavin him, would call me back, 
pauſe a few moments, and then diſmiſs me. 
CHAP. XVI. 
The Aſtronomer diſcovers the Cauſe of his Uneaſineſ+. 
6 A lait the time came when the ſecret burſt his re- 
ſerve. We were ſitting together laſt night, in 
the turret of his houſe, watching the emerſion of a ſatel- 
lite of Jupiter. A ſudden tempeſt clouded the ſky, and 
diſappointed our obſervation. We fat a while filent in 
the dark, and then he addrefſed himſelf to me in theſe 
words: Imlac, I have long conſidered thy friendſhip 
as the greateſt bleſſing of my lite. — without 
knowledge is weak and uſeleſs, and knowledge without 
integrity is dangerous and dreadful. I have found in 
thee all the qualities requiſite for truſt, benevolence, ex - 
L perience, 
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perience, and fortitude. I have long diſcharged -n of. 
fice which I muſt ſoon quit at the call of nature, and 
ſnall rejoice in the hour of imbecility and pain to devolve 
it upon thee.” 

« T thought myſelf honoured by this teſtimony, and 
proteſted that whatever could conduce to his happineſs 
would add likewiſe to mine. 

© Hear, Imlac, what thou wilt not without difficul 
credit. I have poſſeſſed for five years the regulation of 
weather, and the diſtribution of the ſeaſons : the ſun 
has liſtened to my difates, and paſſed from tropic to 
tropic by my direction; the clouds at my call, have 

ured their waters, and the Nile has overflowed at my 
command: I have reſtrained the rage of the dog-ftar, 
and mitigated the fervours of the crab. The winds 
alone, of all the elemental powers, have hitherto refuſed 
my authority, and multitudes have periſhed by equinoc- 
tial tempeſts which I found myſelf unable to prohibit or 
reſtrain. I have adminiftered this great office with exact 
juſtice, and made to the different nations of the earth an 
impartial dividend of rain and ſunſhine. What muſt 
have been the miſery of half the globe, if I had limited 
the clouds to particular regions, or confined the ſun to 
either ſide of the equator?” 

CHAP. XVII. 


The Opinion of the Aſtronomer is explained and juſtified. 


4c 1 SUPPOSE he difcovered in me, through the ob- 


ſcurity of the room, ſome tokens of amazement and 

doubt, for, after a ſhort pauſe, he proceeded thus : 

„Not to be eaſily credited will neither ſurpriſe nor 
offend me ; for I am probably the firſt of human beings 
to whom this truſt has been imparted. Nor do I know 
whether to deem this diſtinction a reward or puniſh- 
ment; fince I have poſſeſſed it I have been far leſs happy 
than before, and nothing but the conſciouſneſs of good 
intention could have enabled me to ſupport the weari- 
neſs of unremitted vigilance." 

© How long, Sir, {aid I, © has this great office been 
in your hands? 
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& About ten years ago, ſaid he, © my daily obſerva- 
tions of the changes of the {xy led me to conſider, whe- 
ther, if I had the power of the ſeaſons, I could confer 
greater plenty upon the inhabitants of the earth. This 
contemplation faſtened on my mind, ard I fat days and 
nights in imaginary dominion, pouring upon this 
country the ſhowers of fertility, and ſeconding every 
fall of rain with a due proportion of ſunſhine. I had 
= only the will to do good, and did not imagine that 

ſhould ever have the power. | 

„One day as I was looking on the fields 2 
with heat, I felt in my mind a ſudden wiſh that I cou 
ſend rain on the ſouthern mountains, and raiſe the Nile 
to an inundation. In the hurry of my imagination I 
commanded rain to fall, and by comparing the time of 
my command, with that of the inundation, I found that 
the clouds had liſte ned to my lips.“ 

© Might not ſome other cauſe, faid I, © produce this 
concurrence? the Nile does not always rife on the fame 


15 Do not believe,” ſaid he, with impatience, * that 
ſuch objections could eſcape me: I reaſoned long againſt 
my own conviction, and laboured againſt truth with the 
u'moſt obſtinacy. I ſometimes faſpeRed myle!f of 
madneſs, and ſhould not have dared to impart this ſecret 
but to a man like you, capable of diſtinguiſhing the 
wonderful from the impoſſible, and the incredible from 
the falſe.” 

* Why, Sir,“ faid I, © do you call that incredible, 
which you know, or think you know to be true?” 

« Becauſe,” ſaid he, „ cannot prove it by any ex- 
ternal ev dence; and I know too well the laws of de- 
monſtration, to think that my conviction ought to influ. 
ence another, who cannot, like me, be conſcious of its 
ferce. I, therefore, ſhall not attempt to gain credit by 
diſputation. It is ſufficient that I ſcel this power, that 
I have long poſſeſſed, and every day exerted it. But 
the life of man is ſhort, the infirmities 'of age increaſe 
upon me, and the time will ſoon come when the regu- 

L 2 lator 
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lator of the year muſt mingle with the duſt. The care 
of appointing a ſucceſſor has long diſturbed me: the 
night and the day have been ipent in comparitons of all 
the characters which have come to my knowledge, and 
I have yet found none fo worthy as thyſelf. 
ay CHAP. XV _ _ 
Aſtronomer leaves Imlac his Directions. 
cc EAR, theretore, what I ſhall impart with atten. 
tion, ſuch as the welfare of a world requires. 
If the taſk of a king be conſidered as difficult, who has 
the care only of a few millions, to whom he cannot do 
much good or harm, what mult be the anziety of him, 
on whom depends the act ions of the elements, and the 
great gifts of light and heat! Hear me therefore with 
at tent ion. 

6 have diligently conſidered the poſition of the earth 
and ſun, and — innumerable ſchemes, in which I 
changed their fituation. I have ſometimes turned aſide 
the axis of the earth, and ſometimes varied the ecliptic 
of the ſun: but I have found it impoſſible to make a diſ- 
poſition by which the world may be advantaged ; what 
one region gains, another loſes by an imaginable altera- 
tion, even without conſidering the diſtant part of the ſo- 
lar ſyſtem with which we are unacquainted. Do not, 
therefore, in thy adminiſtration of the year, indulge thy 
pride by innovation; do not pleaſe thyſelf with thinking 
that thou canſt make thyſclf renowned to all tuture ages, 
by diſordering the ſeaſons. The memory of mitchief is 
no deſirable fame. Much leſs will it become thee to let 
kindneſs or intereſt prevail. Never rob other countries 
2 to pour it on thine own, For us the Nile is ſuf- 

ient. ; 

«« I promiſed that when I poſſeſſed the power, I would 
uſe it with inflexible integrity, and he diſmiſſed me, 
preſſing my hand. —* My heart,“ faid he, „will be 
now at reſt, and my benevolence will no more deftroy 
my quiet : I have found a man of wiſdom and virtue, to 
22 I can cheerfully bequeath the inheritance of the 
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The prince heard this narration with very ferious re- 
— but the princeſs ſmiled, and Pek convulſed 
elf with laughter. © Ladies,” faid Imlac, „ to 
mock the heavieit of human afflict ĩons is neither chari- 
table nor wiſe. Few can attain this man's knowledge, 
and few pract ĩce his virtues ; but all may ſuffer his ca- 
lamity. Of the uncertainties of our preſent ſtate, the 
moſt dreadful and alarming is the uncertain continuance 
of reaſon. | 
The princeſs was recollected. and the favourite was 
abaſhed. Raſſelas, more deeply affected, inquired of 

Imlac whether he thought ſuch maladies of the mind 

frequent, and how they were contracted. 
CHAP. XIX. 
The dangerous Prevalence of Imagination. 

cc DisonxpEks of intelle&,” anſwered Imiac, © hap- 

pen much more often that ſuperficial obſervers 
will ealily believe. Perhaps, if we ſpeak with rigorous 
exactnels, no human mind is in its right ſtate. There 
is no man whole imagination does not ſometimes predo- 
minate over his reaſon, who can regulate his attention 
wholly by his will, and whoſe ideas will cc:ne and go at 
his command. No man will be found in whoſe mind 
airy nut ions do not ſometimes tyranniſe, and force him 
to hope or fear beyond the limits of ſober probability. —- 
All power of fancy over reaſon is a degree of inſanity ; 
but while this power is fuch as we can control and re- 
preſs, it is not viſible to others, nor conſidered as any 
depravation of the mental faculties: it is not pro- 
nounced madneſs but when it becomes ungovernable, 
and apparently influences ſpeech or action. 

* To indulge the power of fiction, and ſend imagi- 
nation out upon the wing, is often the ſport of thoſe who 
delight too much in filent ſpeculation. When we are 
alone we are not always buſy ; the labour of excogita- 
tion is too violent to laſt long; the ardour of inquiry 
will ſometimes give way to idlenets or ſatiety. He who 
has nothing external that can divert him, muſt find plca- 
ſure in his own thoughts, _ mult conceive himſelſ * 
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he is not; for who is pleaſed with what he is? He then 
expatiates in boundleſs futurity, and culls from all ima- 
inable conditions that which for the preſent moment 
ſhould moſt deſire, amuſes his defires with impoſlible 
enjoyments, and confers upon his pride unattainable do. 
minion. The mind dances from ſcene to ſcene, unites 
all pleaſures in all combinations, and riots in delights 
whach nature and fortune, with all their bounty, cannot 
beſtow. 

« In time ſome particular train of ideas fixes the at- 
tention, all other intellectual gratifications are rejected, 
the mind, in wearineſs or leiſure, recurs conſtantly to 
the favourite conception, and feaſts on the luſcious falſe- 
hood whenever ſhe is offended with the bitterneſs of 
truth. By degrees the reign of fancy is confirmed ; ſhe 
grows imperious, and in time deſpotic. Then fic- 
tions begin to operate as realities, falſe opinions faſten 
_ the mind, and life paſſes in dreams of rapture or 
of an . 

«« This, Sir, is one of the dangers of ſolitude, which 
the hermit has confeſſed not always to promote goodneſs, 
and the aſtrc.zomer's miſery has proved to be not always 
propitious to wiſdom. 

I will no more,” ſaid the favourite, imagine my- 
ſelf the queen of Abiſſinia. I have often ſpent the hours, 
which the princeſs gave to my own diſpoſal, in adjufti 
ceremonies and regulating the court; I have repreſſ 
the pride of the powerful, and granted the petitions of the 
poor; I have built new palaces in more happy ſituations, 
planted groves 2 the tops of mountains, and have 
exulted in the beneficence of royalty, till, when the 


inceſs entered, I had almoſt forgotten to bow down 
ore her. 


« And I,” faid the princeſs, „ will not allow myſelf 


14 — to play the ſhepherdeſs in my waking dreams. 
I have often ſoothed my thoughts with the quiet and in- 


nocence of paſtoral nk +=" ag till I have in my cham- 
ber heard the winds whiſtle, and the ſheep bleat; ſome- 


times freed the lamb entangled in the thicket, and ſome- 
times 
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times with my crook encountered the wolf. I have a 
dreſs like that of the village maids, which I put on to 
— my imagination, and a pipe on which I play ſoftly, 
ſuppoſe myſelf followed by my flocks.” 

« I will conteſs,”” faid the prince, an indulgence 
of fantaſtic delight more dangerous than yours. I have 
frequently endeavoured to unage the poſſibility of a 

rte& government, by which all wrong ſhould be re- 
Frained. all vice reformed, and all the ſubjects preſerv- 
ed in tranquillity and innocence. This thought 
duced innumerable ſchemes of reformation, and dictat- 
ed many uſeful regulations and ſalutary edifts. This 
has been the ſport and ſometimes the labour of my ſoli- 
tude ; and I fart when I think with how little anguiſh 
* 5 ſuppoſed the death of my father and my bro- 
ther. 

« Such,” faid Imlac, ** are the effects of viſionary 
ſchemes : when we firſt form them we know them to he 
abſurd, but familiarize them by degrees, and in time loſe 
bght of their folly.” 

CHAP. XX. 
They diſcourſe with an old Man. 

HE evening was now far paſt, and they roſe to re- 

turn home. As they walked along the bank of the 

Nile, delighted with the beams of the moon quivering 
on the water, they ſaw at a ſmall diſtance an old man, 
whom the prince had often heard in the afſembly of the 
ſages. Yonder,” faid he, “is one whoſe years have 
ed his paſſions, but not clouded his reaſon : let us 
cloſe the diſquifitions of the night, by inquiring what 
are his ſentiments of his own ſtate, that we may know 
whether ycuth alone is to ſtruggle with vexation, and 
whether any better hope remains for the latter part of 


- life.” 


Here the fage approached and ſaluted them. They 
invited him to join their walk, and prattled a while as 
acquaintance that had unexpectedly met one another. 
The old man was cheerful and talkative, and the way 
ſeemed ſhort in his company. He was pleaſed to 4 
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himſelf not diſregarded, accompanied them to their houſe, 


and, at the prince's requeſt, entered with them. They 
— in the ſeat of honour, and ſet wine and cen- 


es betore him. 

« Sir,” ſaid the Princeſs, ** an evening walk muſt 
give to a man of learning, like you, pleaſures which ig- 
norance and youth can hardly conceive. You know the 
qualities and cauſes of all that you behc ld, the laws by 


which the river flows, the periods in which the plane's 
perform their revolutions. Every thing muſt ſupply you | 


with contemplation, and renew the conſciouſneſs of your 
own dignity.” 

Lady, anſwered he, © let the gay and the vigor- 
ous expect pleaſure in their excurſions, it 1s enough that 
age can obtain eaſe. To me the world has loſt its no- 
velty : I look round, and ſce what I remember to have 
ſeen in happier days. I reſt againſt a tree, and conſider, 
that in the tome ſhade I once diſputed upon the annual 
overflow of the Nile with a friend who is now filent in 
the grave. I caſt my eyes upwards, fix them on the chang- 
ing moon, and think with pain on the vic iſſitudes of lite. 
I have ccaſed to take much delight in phyſical truth; 
for what have I to do with thoie things, which I am 
ſoon to leave? 

« You may at leaſt recreate yourſelf, ſaid Imlac, 
« with the recollection of an honourable aud uſeful life, 
and enjoy the praiſe which all agree to give you.” 

« Praiſe,” faid the ſage, with a ſigh, „ is to an old 
man an empty ſound. I have neither mother to be de- 
lighted with the reputation of her ſon, nor wife to par- 
take the honours of her huſband. I have outlived my 
friends and my rivals. Nothing is now of much impor- 
tance ; for I cannot extend my intereſt beyond myſelf. 
Youth is delighted with applauſe, becauſe it is conſider- 
ed as the earneſt of ſome future good, and becauſe the 
proſpect of life is far extended: but to me, who am 
now declining to decrepitude, there is little to be feared 
from the malevolence of men, and yet leſs to be hoped 


from their affection or eſteem. Something they may yet 
take 
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take away, but they can give me nothing. Riches 
would now be utclei>, and high employment would be 
pain. My retroſpe& of life recals to my view many 
opportunities of good neglected, much time ſquandered 
— triſles. and Th in — and vacancy. I 

ave many great unat empted, and many 7 
attempts unkiniſhed. My mind 1 burdened with no 
heavy crime, and therefore I compoſe myſelf to tran- 
quility ; endeavour to abſtract my thoughts from hopes 
and cares, which thuugh reaſon knows them to be vain, 
ſill try to keep their old poſſeſſion of the heart; expect, 
with ferene humility, that hour which nature cannot 
long delay; and hope to poſſes, in a better ſtate, that 
happineſs which here I could not find, and that virtue 
which here I have not attained.”” 

He roſe and went away, leaving his audience not much 
elated with the hope of long lite. The prince conſoled 
himielf with remarking, that it was not reaſonable to 
be diſappointed by this account ; for age had never been 
conſidered as the ſeaſon of felicity, and, if it was poſſi - 
ble to be eaſy in decline and weakneſs, it was likely 
that the days of vigour and alacrity might be happy : 
that the noon of life might be bright, if the evening 
could be calm. 

The prince ſs ſuſpected that age was querulous and 
malignant, and delighted to repreſs the expectations of 
thoſe who had newly entered the world. She had ſeen 
the poſſeſſors of eſtates look with envy on their heirs, 
and known many who enjoyed pleaſure no longer than 
they could confine it to themſelves. | 
| Pekuah conjectured, that the man was older than he 
appeared, and was willing to impute his complaints 
to delirious dejettion ; or elſe ſuppoſed that he had been 
unfortunate, and was therefore diſcontented: For no- 
thing, ſaid ſhe, is more common than to call our 
own condition, the condition of life. 

Imlac, who had no defire to ſee them depreſſed, ſmiled 
at the comforts which they could fo readily procure to 
themſelves ; and remembered, that at the fame age he 

| Was 
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was equally confident of unmingled prolperity, and 
equally fertile of conſolatory expedients. He torbore 
to force upon them unwelcume knowledge, which tim? 


itſelf would too ſoon impreſs. The princeſs and her * 


lady retired; the madneſs of the aſtronomer hung 


upon their minds, and they deſired Imlac to enter upon 


his office, and delay next morning the ritivg of tae tun. 
CHAP. XXI. 
The Princeſs and Pekuah wifit the Aflronomer. 


18 princeſs and Pckuth aving talked in private of 


Imlac's aftroncmer. thought his character at one. 
ſo aimahle and fo ſtrange. that they could not be fatis+ 
fied without a nearer knowl-..ce, and Imlac was requeſt- 
ed to find the means of lung ing them gether, 

This was foniewhat dite ult; the phil ſopher had 
never received any viſits from women, though he lived 
ina city that had in it many Europeans, who followed 
the manners of their own countrics. ani many from 
other parts of the world that lived there with European 
liberty. The ladies woukl not be refuſed, end ſeveral 
ſchemes were propoſed for the accompliſlunent of their 
deſign. It was propoſed to introduce them as ſtrangers 
in diſtreſs, to whom the ſage was always acceſſible ; but, 
after ſome deliberation, it appeared, that by this artifice, 


no acquaintance could be formed, for thzir converſation | 


would be ſhort, and they could not decertly importune 
him often. This !+id Raſſelas, is true; but I 
have yet a ſtronger object on againſt the great mitrepre- 
fentation of your ſtate. I have always conſidered it as 
treaſon againſt the great republic of human nature, to 
make any man's virtues the means of deceiving him, 
whether on great or lit le occafiens. All impoſture 
weakens confide ce and chills benevolence. When the 
(age finds that you are not what you ſeemed, he will feel 
the reſentment natural to a man who, conicious of great 
abilities, diſcovers that he has been tricked by under- 
ſtandings meaner than his own, and, perhaps, the diſ- 
truſt, which he can never afterwards wholly lay afide, 
may ſtop the voice ct counſel, and cloſe the hand of 
| charity ; 
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| BASSELAS, PRINCE OF ARISSINIA, 237 
charity; and where will you find the power of reſtoring 
his bene factions to mankind, or his peace to himſelf? 

To this no reply was attempted, and Imlac began to 
hope that their curioſity would ſubſide ; but, next day, 
Pekuah toid him, ſhe had now found an honeſt pretence 
for a viſit to the aſtronomer, for ſhe would fohcit per- 
miſſion to continue under him the ſtudies in which ſhe 
had been initiated by the Arab, and the princeſs might 
go with her either as a fellow ſtudent, or becauſe a wo- 
man could not decently come alone. I am afraid, 
faid Imlac, that he will be ſoon weary of your com- 
pany : men advanced far in knowledge do not love to 
repeat the elements of their art, and I am not certain 
that even of the elements, as he will deliver them con- 
netted with inferences, and mingled with reflect ions, 
— are a very capable auditreſs.”—* That,” faid 

ekuah, „ mnit be my care: I aſk of you only to 
take me thither. My knowledge is, perhaps, more than 
you imagine it, and by concurring always with his 
opinions, I ſhall make him think it greater than it is. 

The aſtronomer, in purſuance of this reſolution, was 
told that a foreign lady, travelling in ſearch of know- 
kdge, had heard of his reputation, and was defirous to 
become his ſcholar. The uncommonneſs of the pro- 
poſal raĩſed at once his ſurprile ane curioſity, and when 
after a ſhort deliberation, he conlented to admit her, he 


could not ſtay without impatience till the next day. 


The ladies dreſſed themſelves magnificently, and 
were attended by Imlac to the aftronomer, who was 
pleated to ſee hiniſelf approached with reſpect by per- 
tons of ſo ſplendid an appearance. In the exchange of 
the firſt civilitics he was timorous and baſhtul ; but 
when the talk became regular, he recollected his powers, 
and juſtified the character which Imlac had given. In- 
quiring of Pekuah what could have turned her inclina- 
tion towards aſtronomy, he received from her a hiſtor 
of her adventure at the pyramid, and of the time paſ- 


ſed in the Arab's iſland, She told her tale with Bar 
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and elegance, and her converſation took poſſeſſion of his 
heart. The diſcourſe was then turned to aſtronomy: 
Pekuah diſplayed what ſhe knew: he looked upon her 
as a prodigy of genius, and intreated her not to deſiſt 
from a ſtudy which ſhe had ſo happily begun. 

They came again and again, and were every time more 
welcome than before. The ſage endeavoured to amuſe 
them, that they might prolong their viſits, for he found 
his thoughts grow brighter in their company ; the clouds 
of ſolicitude vaniſhed by degrees, as he forced himſelf 
to entertain them, nd he grieved when he was left at 
WWW 

ons. | 

The princeſs and her favourite had now watched his 
lips for ſeveral months, and could not catch a ſingle word 
from which they could judge whether he continued, or 
not, in the opinion of his preternatural commiſſion... 

often contrived to bring him to an open declara- 
tion, but he eaſily eluded all their attacks, and on which 
ſide ſoever they preſſed him, eſcaped from them to ſome 
other topic. 

As their familiarity increaſed, they invited him often 
to the houſe of Imlac, where they diſtinguiſhed him by 
extraordinary reſpect. He began gradually to delight 
in ſublunary pleaſures. He came early and departed 
late; la to recommend himſelf by aſſiduity and 
compliance; excited their curiolity after new arts, that 
they might ſtill want his aſſiſt ance; and when they made 
any excurſion of pleaſure or inquiry, entreated to attend 
them 


By long experience of his integrity and wiſdom, the 
ince and his ſiſter were convinced that he might be 
truſted without danger: and leit he ſhould draw an 
falſe hopes from the civilities which he received, ail. 
covered to him their condition, with the motives of 
_ journey, and required his opinion on the choice of 
e. 
«© Of the various conditions which the world ſpreads 
before you, which you ſhall prefer,” ſaid the lage, 1 
2 am 
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RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ARISSINIA. 157 
am not able to inſtruct you. I can only tell that I have 
choſen wrong. T have paſſed my time in ſtudy without 
experience; in the attainment of ſciences which can, 
for the moſt part, be but remotely uſeful to mankind. 
I have purchaſed knowledge at the expence of all the 
common comforts of life: I have miſſed the endearing 
_— of female friendſhip, and the happy commerce 
of domeſtic tenderneſs. If I have obtained any prero- 
gatives above other ſtudents, they have been accompa- 
nied with fear, diſquiet, and ſcrupuloſity ; but even of 
theſe prerogatives, whatever they were, I have, ſince 
my thoughts have been diverſified by more intercourſe 
with the world, begun to ome the — When 
I have been for a few days loſt in pleafing diffipation, I 


. am always tempted to think that my inquiries have 


ended in error, and that I have ſuffered much, and ſuf - 
fered it in vain.” | 

Imlac was delighted to find that the ſages underſtand - 
ing was breaking through its milts, and reſolved to de- 
tain him from the planets till he ſhould forget his taſk 
of ruling them, and reaſon ſhould recover its original 
influence. 

From this time the aſtronomer was received into fa- 
miliar friendſhip, and partook of all their projects and 
pleaſures: his reſpect kept him attentive, and the acti- 
vity of Raſſelas did not leave much time unengaged.— 
Something was always to be done: the day was ſpent 
in making obſervations which furniſhed talk for the 
evening, and the evening was cloſed with a ſcheme for 
the morrow. 

The ſage confeſſed to Imlac, that ſince he had mingled 
in the gay tumults of lite, and divided his hours by a 
ſucceſhon of amuſements, he found the conviction of his 
authority over the ſkies fade gradually from his mind, 
and began to truſt leſs to an opinion which he never 
could prove to others, and which he now found ſubjec̃t 
to variation from cauſes in which reaſon had no part. 
« If I am accidentally left alone for a few hours, faid 
he, my inveterate 207” ruſhes upen my ſoul, and 

my 
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my thoughts are chained down by ſome irreſiſtible vio. 


lence, but they are ſoon diſentangled by the prince's 
converſation, and inſtantaneouſly releaſed at the entrance 
of Pekuah. I am like a man habitually afraid of ſpec- 
tres, who is ſet at eaſe by a lamp, and wonders at the 
dread which harraſſed him in the dark, yet, if his lamp 
be extinguiſhed, feels again the terrors which he knows 
that when it is light he ſhall feel no more. But I am 
ſometimes afraid left I indulge my quiet by criminal 
negligence, and voluntarily forget the great charge 
with which I am entruſted. If I favour myſelf in a 
known error, or am determined by my own eaſe in a 
doubtful queſtion of this importance, how dreadful is 
my crime! 

« No diſeaſe of the imagination,”” anſwered Imlac, 
« is ſo difficult of cure, as that which is complicated 
with the dread of guilt : fancy and conſcience then a& 
interchangeably upon us, and fo often ſhift their places, 
that the illuſions of one are not diſtinguiſhed from the 
dictates of the other. If fancy prelents images not 
moral or religious, the mind drives them away when 
they give it pain; but when melancholic notions take 
the form of duty, they lay hold on the faculties without 
oppoſition, becaule we are afraid to exclude or baniſh 
them. For this reaſon the ſuperititious are often melan- 
_ choly, and the melancholy almoſt always ſuperſtitious. 

« But do not let the ſuggeſtions of timidity overpower 
your better reaſon : the danger of neglect can be but as 
the probability of the obligation, which when you con- 
fider it with freedom, you find very little, and that lit- 
tle growing every day leſs. Open your heart to the in- 
fluence of the light, which, from time to time, breaks 
in upon you: when ſcruples importune you, which you 
in your lucid moments know to be vain, do not ſtand to 
parley, but fly to buſiseſs or Pekuah, and keep this 
thought always prevalent, that you are only one atom 
of the maſs of humanity, and have neither ſuch virtue 
nor vice, as that you ſhould be ſingled out for ſuperna- 
tural favours or afflictions. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
The Prince enters and begins a new Topic. 
cc ALE this,“ faid the aftronomer, ** I have often 
thought, but my reaſon has been fo long ſuhju- 
ted by an uncontrolable and overwhelming idea, that 
it durſt not confide in its own deciſions. I now ſee how 
fatally I betrayed my quiet, by ſuffering chimeras to 
prey upon me in ſecret ; but mciancholy ſhrinks from 
communication, and I never tound a man before, to whom 
I could impart my troubles, though I had been certain 
of relief. I rejoice to find my own lentiments confirmed 
by yours, who are not eaſily deceived, and can have no 
motive or purpoſe to deceive. I hone that time and va- 
riety will diſſipate the gluom that has to long ſurrounded 
me, and the latter part of my days will be ſpent in 


« Your learning and virtues, ſaid Imlac, „may 
juſtly give you hopes.” 

Raſſelas then entered with the princeſs and Pekuah, 
and inquired whether they had contrived any new diver- 
ſion for the next day. Such,“ faid Nekayah, is the 
ſtate of lite, that none are happy but by the anticipation 
of change: the change itſclt is nothing; when we have 
made it, the next wiſh 1s to change again. The world 
is not yet exhauſted; let me fee ſomething to morrow 
which I never (aw before. 

Variety, laid Raſſelas, “ is ſo neceſſary to content, 
that even the happy valley diſguſted me by the recur- 
rence of its luxuries; yet I could not forbear to reproach 
myſelf with impatience, when I law the monks of St. 
Anthony ſupport without complaint, a lite, not of uni- 
torm delight, but uniform hardſhip.” 

«© Thoſe men, an{wered Imlac, “are leſs wretched 
in their ſilent convent than the Abiſſinian princes in 
their priſons of pleaſure. Whatever is done by the 
monks is incited by an adequate and reaionable motive. 
Their labour ſupplies them with neceflarics; it there- 
fore cannot be omitted, and is certainly rewarded. 
Their devotion prepares them from another ſtate, and 

M 2 reminds 
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reminds them of its approach, while it fits them for it. 
Their time is regularly diſtributed; one duty ſucceeds 
another; ſo that they are not left open to the diſtraction 
of unguided choice, nor loſt in the ſhades of liſtleſs in- 
activity. There is a certain taſk to be at an 


propriated hour; and their toils are cheerful, becauſe 


they conſider them as acts of piety, by which they are 
always advancing towards endleſs felicity. 
Do you think,“ ſaid Nekayah, ** that the monaſtic 


rule is a more holy and leſs imperſect ſtate than | 
1 — 


other? May not he equally hope for future 
who converſes openly with mankind, who ſuccours the 
diſtreſſed by his charity, inſtructs the i t by his 
learning, and contributes by his induſtry to the general 
ſyſtem of life; even though he ſhould omit ſome of the 
mortifications which are practiſed in the cloiſter, and 
allow himſelf ſuch harmleſs delights as his condition 
may place within his reach? 

This, faid Imlac, is a queſtion which has lon 
divided the wiſe, and perplexed the good. I am afrai 


to decide on either part. He that lives well in the world 


is better than he that lives well in a monaſtery. But, 
perhaps, every one is not able to ſtem the temptations 
of public lifez and, if he cannot conquer, he may pro- 
ly retreat. Some have little power to do good, and 
ave likewiſe little ſtrength to reſiſt evil. Many are 
of their conflifts with adverſity, and are willing 
to eject thoſe paſſions which have long buſied them in 
vain, And many are diſmiſſed by age and diſeaſes from 
the more laborious duties of ſociety. In monaſteries 
the weak and timorous may be happily ſheitered, the 
weary may repoſe, and the penitent may meditate. 
'Thote retreats of prayer and contemplation have ſome- 
thing ſo congenial to the mind of man, that, perhaps, 
there is ſcarcely one that does not purpoſe to cloſe his 
* — ious abſtraction with a few aſſociates ſcrious as 
— LEY 
Such,“ ſaid Pekuah, . has often been my wk and 
have 
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RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABISSINIA. 137 
I have heard the princeſs declare, that ſhe ſhould not 
willingly die in a crowd.“ 

The liberty of uſing harmleſs pleaſures, proceeded 
Imlac, will not be diſputed; but it is ſtill to be ex- 
amined what pleaſures are harmleſs. The evil of any 

leaſure that Nekayah can imagine is not in the act it» 
Fir but in its conſequences. Pleaſure, in itſelf harm · 
leſs, may become miſchievous, by endearing to us a 
ſtate which we know to be tranſient and probatory, and 
withdrawing our thoughts from that, of which every 
hour brings us nearer to the beginning, and of which no 
length of time will bring us to the end. Mortification 
is not virtuous in itſelt, nor has any other uſe, but that 
it diſengages us from the allurements of ſenſe. In the 
ſtate of future perfection, to which we all aſpire, there 
will be pleaſure without danger, and fecurity without 
reſtraint.” 

The princeſs was filent, and Raſſelas, turning to the 
aſtronomer, aſked him, whether he could not delay her 
retreat, by ſhewing her ſomething which ſhe not 
ſeen before. 

« Your curioſity,” ſaid the ſage, © has been fo gene- 
ral, and your purtuit of knowledge fo vigorous, that 
novelties are not now very eaſily to be found: but what 

ou can no longer procure from the living may be given 
by the dead. Among the wonders of this country are 
the catacombs, or the ancient repoſitories, in which the 
bodies of the earlieſt generations were lodged, and 
where, by the virtue ot the gums which embalmed 
them, they yet remain without corruption. 

I know not,” ſaid Raſſelas, what pleaſure the fight 
of the catacombs can afford ; but, fince nothing elſe is 
offered, I am reſolved to view them, and ſhall place this 
with many other things which I have done, becauſe L 
would do ſomething.” 

They hired a guard of horſemen, and the next day 
viſited the catacombs. When they were abuut to de- 
ſcend into the ſepulchral caves, ** Pekuah,” ſaid the 
princeſs, ** we are now again invading the habitations 
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112 RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABISSINTA., 
of the dead; I know that you will ſtay behind; let me 
find you ſafe when I return.“ No, I will not be 
left, anſwered Pekuah; I will go down between you 
and the prince. 
then all deſcended, and roved with wonder 
through the labyrinth of ſubterraneous paſſages, where 
the bodies were laid in rows on either fide. 
, CHAP. XXIII. 
Imlac diſcourſes on the Nature of the Soul. 
10 WHAT reaſon, ſaid the prince, ** can be given, 
why the Egyptians ſhould thus expenſively pre- 
ſerve thoſe carcaſes which ſome nations conſume with 
fire, others lay to mingle with the earth, and all agree 
to remove from their fight, as ſoon as decent rites can 
be performed!” 

« The original of ancient cuſtoms,” ſaid Imlac, * is 
commonly unknown; for the practice often continues 
when the cauſe has ceaſed ; and concerning ſuperſtitious 
ceremonies it is vain to conjecture; for what reaſon did 
not dictate reaſon cannot explain. I have long believed 
that the practice of embalming aroſe only from tender- 
neſs to the remains of relations or friends, and to this 
opinion I am more inclined, becauſe it ſeems impoſſible 
that this care ſhould have been general : had all the dead 
been embalmed, their repoſitories muſt in time have 
been more ſpacious than the dwellings of the living. I 
ſuppoſe only the rich or honourable were ſecured from 
corruption, and the reſt left to the courſe of nature. 

« But it is commonly ſuppoſed that the Egyptians 
believed the ſoul to live as long as the body continued 
undiſſolved, and therefore tried this — of eluding 
death. 

4 Could the wiſe Egyptians, ſaid Nekaynh, © think 
ſo groflly of the ſoul ? It the foul could once ſurvive its 
ſeparation, what could it afterwards receive or ſuffer 
from the body? 

« The Egyptians would doubtleſs think erroneouſly,” 
ſaid the aſtronomer, ** in the darkneſs of heatheniſm, and 
the firſt dawn of philoſophy. The nature of the _— 
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RASSELAS, PRINCE OF ABISSINIA. 139 
Rill dif amidſt all our opportunities of clearer 
knowl : ſome yet ſay, that it may be material, who, 
nevertheleſs, believe it to be immortal. 
« Some, anſwered Imlac, have indeed faid that 
the ſoul is material, but I can ſcarcely believe that 


man has thought it, who knew how to think; for 


the concluſions of reaſon enforce the immateriality of 
mind, and all the notices of ſenſe and inveſtigations of 
ſcience concur to prove the unconſciouſneſs of matter. 

«© It was never ſuppoſed that cogitation ia inherent 
in matter, or that every particle is a thinking being, 
Vet if any part of matter be devoid of thought, what 
part can we ſuppoſed to think ? Matter can differ from 
matter only in form, denſity, bulk, motion, and direc- 
tion of motion: To which of theſe, however varied or 
combined, can conſciouſneſs be annexed ? To be round 
or ſquare, to be ſolid or fluid, to be great or little, to be 
mover flowly or ſwiftly one way or another, are modes 
of material exiſtence, all equally alien from the nature 
of cogitation. If matter be once without thought, it 
can only be made to think by ſome new modification, 
but all the modifications which it can admit are equally 
unconneRted with cogitative * 

« But the materialiſts, ſaid the aſtronomer, ** urge 
that that matter may kave qualities with which we are 
unacquainted.” | 

« He who will determine, returned Imlac, © againſt 
that which he knows, becauſe there may be ſomething 
which he knows not; he that can ſet hypothetical poſſi · 
bility againſt acknowledged certainty, 18 not to be ad- 
mitted among reaſonable beings. that we know of 
matter is, that matter is inert, ſenſeleſs and lifeleſs; and 
if this conviction cannot be oppoſed but by referring us 
to ſomething that we know not, we have all the evidence 


that human intelle& can admit. If that which is known 
may be over ruled by that which is unknown, no being, 
not omniſcient, can arrive at certainty.” 

« Yet let us not, ſaid the aſtronomer, ** too arro- 
gantly limit the Creator's power.” 
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140 RASSFLAS, PRINCE OF ABISSINIA. 

« Tt isnolimitation of omnipotence,”” replied the 
* to ſuppoſe that one thing is not conſiſtent with ano. 
ther, that the ſame propoſition cannot be at once true 
and falſe, that the fame number cannot be even and odd, 


that cogitation cannot be conferred on that which is 


created incapable of cogitation. 

& T know not,” faid Nekayah, any great uſe of 
this queſtion, Does that immateriality, which, in my 
opinion, you have ſufficiently proved, neceſſarily include 
eternal duration?“ 

« Of immateriality,” ſaid Imlac, ** our ideas are 
regative, and therefore obſcure. Immateriality ſeems to 
imply a natural power of perpetual duration as a conſe- 
quence of exemption from all cauſes of decay : whatever 


periſhes is deftroyed by the ſolution of its contexture, 
and ſeparation of its — rirnt-polſelies-ah 
idea_gf 2-pyramid, and therefore admits no ſolution, 
can be naturally corrupted or impaired.” 

« I know not,” ſaid Raſſrlas, how to conceive any 
thing without extenſion : what is extended muſt have 
— and you allow that whatever has parts may be de- 

oyed.“ 

«© Conſider your own conceptions,” replied Imlac, 
« and the difficulty will be leſs. You will find ſub- 
ſtance without extenſion. An ideal form is no leſs real 
than material bulk ; yet an ideal form has no exten- 
ſion. „It is no leſs certain when you. think on a pyra 
mid, 7. * dae l e 
than that the pyramid itſelf is ſtanding. What ſpace 
does the idea of a pyramid occupy more than the idea 
of a gr in of corn? or how can either idea ſuffer lace- 
ration? As is the effect ſuch is the cauſe, as thought, 
ſuch is the power that thinks; a power impaſſive and 
indiſc-1ſbble.” 

« But the Being,” ſaid Nekayah, whom I fear to 
name, he Being which made the foul, can deſtroy it. 

« He, ſorely, can deſtroy it, anſwered Imlac, - fince, 
however unperiſhable, it receives from a ſuperior nature 
its power of duration. That it will not periſh by any 
inherent cauſe of decay, or principle of corruption may 
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be by philoſophy; 1 can tell no 
more. That it will not be annihilated by him that 
made it, we muſt humbly learn from higher authority. 
The whole aſſembly ſtood à while filent and collected. 
« Let us return, ſaid Raſſclas, ** from this ſcene of 


mortality. How gloomy would be theſe manſions of 


the dead to him did not know that he ſhould never 
die ; that what now acts ſhall continue its and 
what now thinks ſhall think on for ever. "Tho that 
lie here ſtretched before us, the wile and the 


of ancient times, warn us to remember the ſhortneſs 
of our preſent late: they were, per ſnatched away 
while were buſy, like us, in the choice of life. 


« To me, faid the princeſs, the choice of life is 
become leſs important; I hope hereafter to think only 
on the choice of eternity.” 

They then 7 out of 2 and, under 
the ion of their , returned to Cairo. 

3 cre. — 
The Concluſiom, in which nthing is concluded. 
IV was now the time of the in ion of the Nile: 

a few days after their viſit to the catacombs, the ri - 
ver began to riſe. 

They were confined to their houſe. The whole re- 
gion being under water gave them no invitation to any 
excurſions, and being well ſupplied with materials for 
talk, they diverted themſelves with compari:ons of the 
different forms of life which they had obſerved, and with 
— ſchemes of happineſs, which each of them had 

rmed. 

Pekuah was never ſo much charmed with any place 
as the convent of St. Anthony, where the Arab reſtored 
her to the princeſs, and wiſhed only to fill it with pious 
maidens, and to be made prioreſs of the order : the was 
weary of expectation and diſguſt, and would gladly be 
fixed in ſome unvariable fate. 

The princeſs thought, that of all ſublunary things, 
knowledge was the beſt. She deſired firſt to learn all 
ſciences, and then purpoſed to found a college of learn- 
ed women, in which ſhe would preſide, that, by converſ 
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ing with the old, educating the young, ſhe might 
divide her time between the acquiſit jon ad — 
tion of wiſdom, and raiſe up for the next age models of 
prudence, and patterns of piety. 

The prince deſired a little kingdom in which he might 
adminidter juſtice in his own perſon, and fer all the parts 
of government with his own eyes ; but he could never 
fix the limits of his dominions, and were always adding 
to the number of his ſubjects. 

Imlac and the aſtronomer were contented to be driven 
along the ſtream of life without direfting their courſe to 
any particular port. 

Of theſe wiſhes that they had formed they well knew 
that none could be obtained. They deliberated a while 
what was to be done, and refolved, when the inundation 
ſhould ceaſe, to return to Abiſſinia. ; 


THE END. 
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